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THE LAST HOUR 
‘THEY came to bear his corpse away 
Before her grim and stark it lay, 
With blood besprent from shield to crest, 
And five wounds open in the breast. 


They said to her, ‘‘ The grave is made 
Wherein your lover must be laid, 

And you nor we have time to spare, 
Unless we seek his fate to share." 


She answered, ‘‘ Yet a little space 
Give me to look upon his face: 

Until this final hour be sped 

Leave me alone here with my dead.” 


They turned away, those stern-faced men, 
And left her to her watch again ; 

Nor stifled sob, nor whispered word, 
Henceforth the woful stillness stirred. 


Outside the window, droning bees 
Hummed drowsily about the trees ; 
The hot sun blazed along the sky, 
The wandering wi:d crept idly by. 


It shook the sweetness and the bloom 
From trailing vines across the room ; 
One white leaf fluttered down to rest, 
And turned to crimson, on his breast. 


She, kneeling by the awful bier, 

Made no lament, and shed n@ tear ; 
But the dumb anguish in her eyes 
Might have compelled the dead to rise, 


Could any yearning look or speech 
Avail, alas! the dead to reach ? — 
And the still lips that made no moan 
Were pale as lips are, cut in stone. 


His head within her arms’ embrace, 

Her check laid close against his face, 
And, all its silken lengths unbound, 

Her dark hair streaming to the ground, — 


So clung she silently and fast, 

As one by one the moments passed, 
And with the passing hour once more, 
Her brothers entered at the door. 


For, marching downward through the land, 
There came apace a hostile band, 

And he who met its lawless hor<!e 

Might choose his death by fire or sword. 


Brief time remained for funeral rite 
When need like this arose for flight, 
So they approached, full sore at heart, 
To break that last embrace apart. 


And‘one — the tenderest — at her ear, 
Spoke soothing words of love and cheer; 
But won no answer. Mute as clay 

And moveless at his voice she lay. 


Then, with a sudden, vague alarm, 

He touched her cheek, he raised her arm: — 
The arm dropt lifeless from his hold, 

The cheek already had turned cold! 


The grave they hollowed out for one 
Held two before the day was done. . 
Around it rang the battle din, 

The lovers slept at peace within. 
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book of the most wild and marvelous description. 
The door of the mansion was comparatively nar- 
row, with a heavy stone lintel, which in its broken 
state showed the remnant carving that originally 
might have been meant for the coat-of-arms of its 
first owner. After ascending the first flight of stairs, 
you came to a landing at the back part of the build- 
ing, where stood a ladder that passed up through a 
scuttle which conducted you to the garret floor, 
lighted by two dormer-windows overlooking the 
street. 

Any one, on first entering this sort of cockloft, 
would be as much struck with its singular arrange- 
ment as with the outside of the edifice; but your in- 
terest was still more excited when you discovered 
this wretched place to be the studio of an artist. 
Everything was in a state of disorder; cobwebs, 
thickened with dust, hung in heavy festoons in the 
corners and from the rafters, while here and there 
could be seen standing around panels in preparation 
for paintings, some with finished and others with un- 
finished studies of figures and landscapes; over in 
one corner stood a large old oaken arm-chair, from 
which hung a Grecian costume, with one sleeve 
dangling in an earthen basin containing dirty water 
and serving as a vessel for the artist to wash his 
brushes in; on the opposite side of the room, slung 
with bits of rope from the wall, were three or four 
boards, intended for a sort of book-case, on the 
shelves of which rested some volumes of poetry, the 
works of Alberto Durero, Basalio, and Daniel Bar- 
baro, with others.of like character. 

Néar the centre of the room, and almost opposite 
the window, with the lower part covered with bits 
of paper and old cloth, for the purpose of proper 
arrangement of light, stood the painter’s easel, hold- 
ing a canvas, on which was commenced the portrait 
of a beggar-boy, while at a proper distance upon the 
floor sat the subject himself, with a face full of the 
most brilliant color, eyes sparkling with vivacity, and 
an expression of mirth so strongly developed as to 
make it almost impossible for the beholder to keep 
from laughing. At a little distance from the easel 
stood the artist, a youth of not more than nineteen 
years. His dress gave ample evidence of personal 
neglect, which manifestly arose more from an over- 
devotion to his profession than from a natural want 
of personal refinement. His face possessed stronger 
marks of inteilectuality than of beauty. His dark 
hair clustered around his brunette forehead, finely 
relieving his rich brown eyes that nervously moved 
alternately from the boy to the canvas. After one 
or two strides backward and forward, as if in deep 
study of his picture, he dipped his brush into the 
color on his palette, and then placed a touch upon 
that portion of the face where he desired to repre- 
sent reflected light produced upon the boy’s cheek 
by a piece of bright yellow drapery that had been 
flung across his shoulder for effect. 

Evidently the last effort had failed, equally with 
previous attempts in this one particular, to produce 
the effect of reflected light. He tried, until at last, 
vexed, uncontrollable, with a nervous twitch of his 
strong arm, he flung his brush at the picture, which, 
in sweeping across the face still wet with color, made 
an outline in the form of a rainbow. 


tion, “ By St. Iago, I cannot paint! 


able tints!” 
the chair, he remained as motionless as if dead. 


This extraordinary conduct of the artist seemed to 





— Mary E. Bradley. 
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THE TWO ARTISTS. 


IN a dirty and gloomy lane of Seville, there stood 
an old building that had undergone so many altera-| most refreshing daintiness. 
tions by subtractions and additions, that could any 
of the workmen engaged in its original construction | wearied, and observing the long shadows of evening 
be aroused from that sleep that “ knows no waking,” | throwing their gray gloom over the quiet room, 
they would find it difficult to recognize it in any one|stealthily made his way across the apartment, when, 
particular. 

This building was erected over a century before |tle-hole, he discovered that he had left his cap be- 
the date of our story, 1616, and may be described as| hind. Like a cat on all-fours, he noiselessly crept to 
a two-story-and-attic brick house, containing a cel-| the easel, where, grasping his cap, he then as silently 
lar, a ground floor, a second story, and a garret. The] returned, and made his exit in triumph, for he dreaded 
design of its elevation was peculiarly its own, and, in- | another half-hour sitting which he must endure had 
deed, this old mansion was considered by the people | his master discovered him. 
the most remarkable building in all Seville, as many 
incidents of a strange character had been connected | purple rays of the morn fell through some of the 
with its history, and now served as a sort of story- 


have little or no effect upon the boy who was sitting 
for the study. He looked pleased, rather, than 
otherwise, and after a while, observing no signs of 
motion on the part of his master, he quietly took 
from his bosom a bit of brown bread, and fell to his 
repast with as much gusto as an epicurean of the 


Still, the artist did not move. The boy becoming 


just as he was about to disappear through the scut- 


The artist passed a restless night, but as the first 





the wall, here and there, with splashes of rich, warm 

color from the newly set palette of old Sol, he has- 

tily rose from his couch, and adjusting his brown 

slouch hat, with its broken plume of drab and blue 

color, and a dark cloak thrown about his shoulders 

in the picturesque style so peculiar to all artists, he 

immediately left his room to seek the refreshing air 

of fair Aurora’s new-made morn. After sauntering 

along for a while, turning into one street and another, 

at last reaching the public square, he paused and 

stood in meditation, looking at the quaint old side- 

walk, and would, perhaps, have stood so engaged for 
a much longer time, had not the deep tones of a 
cathedral organ attracted his attention. Ashe slowly 
raised his head and looked behind him, he seemed 
awakened to new thoughts, and thus for several mo- 
ments he stood listening to the sweet, deep sound of 
church music. 

The cathedral doors stood open, and, looking 
down the long, broad aisle, he beheld at the far end 
the grand altar, with its burning candles, illuminat- 
ing Michael Angelo’s picture of the “Transfigura- 
tion,” which glorifies the great panel above the taber- 
nacle. Upon the steps beneath were seen the 
priests in rich vestments, and the boys in their crim- 
son cassocks, one swinging back and forth a richly 
wrought silver incensario, in salutation of the Sacred 
Host, surrounded with sparkling diamonds, set in 
shining gold, raised on high by the priest, all look- 
ing like a beautiful dream revealing itself through 
wreaths of smoke, tinted by the many-colored lights 
that fell through the stained-glass windows. 

In another moment he was within the church, and 
as he was a good Christian, his knees soon sought 
the hard texture of the tessellated pavement in de- 
votion to that Great Spirit who sends the storm unto 
the heart and soothes its troubles into calm. 

In a few moments more, early mass was over, and 
as our young friend was leaving the church, he felt 
a touch on his shoulder, and heard the salutation, 
“Vaya con Dios Sefior Diego!”” The person who so 
spoke was far advanced in years, perhaps seventy. 
His figure was tall, his face full of meaning, and he 
had that peculiar something about him bespeaking 
the man of genius. His dress consisted of a half- 
worn-out camlet cloak, a doublet of black velvet, 
dark brown tights or stockings, russet boots, and a 
long sword dangling at his side, with his hat so 
placed upon his head as to have the dash and style 
of soldiers of his time; and although his dress was 
the worse for wear, still there was a neatness that 
showed an effort to make things appear to the best 
advantage. No matter what such a man might wear, 
he would look like a gentleman. 

The contrast of the two men was striking. The 
youth, with his sad face, apparently dissatisfied with 
himself and the world, seemed to look in doubt over 
the long foreground of life into an indistinct future — 
a future he could not fashion to his desire. The old 
man looked like an old book, written long since and 
of well-established merit, whose leaves a friend could 
turn over and obtain the refreshing memories of a 
glorious past that had done work to the comfort of 
his soul, and a hope of life beyond the grave. He 
was a soldier and a pcet, but who, in his own day, 


Staggering, he | was not fully appreciated, unless by a few artists and 
sank back into the old arm-chair, with the exclama-| men of genius, like our young friend, who was an old 
It is not in the] acquaintance, and had committed to memory several 
power of human genius to produce those incompar-|of his choice sonnets and romances, and on discov- 
Resting his head against the back of| ering who had saluted him, repeated some lines of his 


apropos of their meeting. 

“ But how is this?” inquired the old soldier; “ why 
your pale face and bloodshot eyes? Ah, my dear 
boy, do not thus waste your life that in the end 
might be so glorious to yourself and the world. You 
are too young to give your heart to a woman, and —”’ 

“Stop,” interrupted the artist. “No, ‘tis not a 
woman. ‘My careworn face came from a night of 
torment and rage and sleeplessness.” 

“Why, one would think that it was your first love 
that so disturbed you. Butif in your case it is not 
love, I pray you tell me the cause, that I may advise 
you what to do. What has happened?” interro- 
gated the old soldier. 

The artist hesitated for a moment to answer; but 
soon, looking his companion full in the face, he said: 
“My ambition has been plucked of its wings, pulled 
out by the very roots! And instead of soaring with 
hopes of success and glory, I grope in darkness with 
despair.” 

“T fear, my young friend, you have undertaken 
more than your years will warrant; or, perhaps, you 





broken places in the roof of his apartment, spotting 





have taken an uninspired moment to accomplish a 





















































subject that demands the first inspiration. 
sor 

“No,” was the quick reply of the youth; and he 
continued, “I cannot get beyond a certain point, 
and so I must be estimated with the million instead 
of standing as a peer with the lofty few.” 

“Have no fear of that. You will never be con- 
founded with the million; not if you take courage, 
and work for the desired end. My life upon it, with 
patience and industry, success and glory await you.”’ 

“Glory!—my friend, never! I have had my 
dreams of glory, and to you I owe my first inspira- 
tions. But let him crow who has won the fight,” an- 
swered the young artist. 

“Had I your youth and power, it would not be 
long before I would hear the world’s applause.” 

“Tis in vain. I should consume all my power be- 
fore I could struggle through the darkness into the 
light I would walk in. All my patience would be 
gone, of which so much is required to excel in my 
profession.” 

For a moment both were silent. The old man 
shrugged his shoulders, as if he thought it useless to 
continue his argument; but our young artist, in a 
sort of half-sad voice, seemed not altogether disposed 
to drop the subject, and further remarked: 

“And after all, what is it? What does it amount 
to? You have fought the long battle of life, and in 
your inspired moments created verses, romances, 
comedies, and the greatest satire ever penned by 
human genius; but did, or does, the world give back 
commensurate comforts and rewards for our devo- 
tion and the hours of our toil and trouble? Are old 
camlet cloaks the just or only reward for a life of 
industry and genius like yours?” 

The sarcasm and truth of this remark disturbed 
not in the least the old man with all his experience, 
nor would he let the hardships and deprivations of 
his life be an argument to persuade others from the 
development of their talent. Hence his answer to 
the allusion of the camlet cloak was as full of philos- 
ophy as his heart of truth and interest for his young 
friend. 

“Yes, Diego, tis true my old cloak is the best cov- 
ering I have. I have, ’tis true, been neglected, per- 
secuted, and now in my old days want many of the 
comforts of life. But let me tell you, my young 
friend, that all of life is not in the covering of our 
bodies, the quality of our diet, or the style of the cas- 
tle we are sheltered under. No!” Here our old 
soldier threw back his camlet cloak, revealed his 
under-dress, and resting one hand upon his sword, 
continued with a more measured emphasis : 

“Tam poor; but, thank God, I am honest. Not 
only this, I have written not so much for others as 
for myself. There is an indescribable reward when 
we indulge the exercise of whatever genius God in 
his mercy may have graced us withal. It is an ex- 
quisite pleasure to see and know our own creations, 
whether in writing, painting, or the sciences. For 
myself, I have a world of my own, peopled with chil- 
dren born of my imagination. I talk with them, 
walk with them, eat with them, and whether good or 
bad in character, they serve a moral, and all alike 
give more joy to my old heart than could all other 
treasures of Spain. Still more, who can deprive me 
of them? They are part of my own being. They 
stay with me while I live, and will long survive my 
poor body!” 

As he concluded this outburst of triumph, the old 
man looked like the perfect embodiment of human 
grandeur. The eagle look of the soldier, and the 
eloquence of the poet, quite subdued the young man, 
who now seemed at a loss for a reply. But our old 


Is it not 


depression that had bound our young friend, took 
further advantage, and turning him around by the 
arm, said: 


“Come, come, let us go to your studio, and there 
see what you are about.” 


more calmed and peaceful with new resolves. 


house. 
same disorderly condition as he last left it. 


chair. 


the most exciting importance. 
over his fatigue, he exclaimed: 


such an infernal arrangement as you have here? 


companion, feeling he had broken the shackles of 


The youth submitted, and followed, with his mind 


A few moments’ walking brought them to the old 
Of course the apartment was found in the 


The old man, after tugging up the stairway, was 
quite exhausted, and sank back into the old arm- 
Very few persons at his time of life could 
have been induced to undertake the task of climbing 
up such a stairway, unless urged by something of 
After a puff or two 


THE ALDINE. 


ment where you can have stairs to go up instead of 
It 
may all be well enough for young limbs like yours, 
that have the nimbleness of the antelope, but as for 
a man of sixty-eight, you might as well invite him to 
ascend the guillotine. However, where is the pic- 
ture that has given you so much trouble and disap- 
pointment? Come, let me see it, and perhaps I can 
give you encouragement.” 

“ There it is upon the floor.” 











So saying, the artist | 
took it up and placed it against the lower part of the 
easel. 

The old man’s attention was immediately arrested, 
and after looking at the picture for a few moments, 
he turned to the artist, and with a look of intense 
inquiry, said: 

“Can it be possible that a man of your intelligence 
would treat so fine a production in so shameful a 
manner? Would you destroy or even abuse that 
which, perhaps, you cannot reproduce? It is the 
finest effort I have ever seen from your brush, and 
is worthy of an older artist than yourself. That bit 
of reflected light, running up the side of the neck 
and blending its cold, blue shadows with the warm 
blood tints, cannot be bettered; the real and the 
human pervades the whole picture.” 

“Reflected light! why there is the failure. O my 
friend, say not so, or I shall have cause to doubt your 
judgment.” And so speaking, the artist turned and 
walked away. 

“Sir, there is no excuse for your harsh conduct. 
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quent mixing of his tints, comparing them with the 


flesh of his subject, and then wiping them all from 
his palette as if nothing suited him, and as if it were 
impossible to accomplish what he desired. So he 
continued, minutely observed .by his friend. At last 
he stepped toward his canvas with the intention of 
putting on a touch; but before he could do so, the 
old man stepped close behind him, and, quietly tak- 
ing the artist by the arm, he prevented him with the 
remark : 

“Stop! What would you do?” 

“Do?” repeated the artist, his loud, clear voice 
reaching among the cobwebs and rotten rafters. 
“Do? What I cannot do—paint! Everything is 
distortion to me. There is no blood in my flesh; no 
transparency in my shadows; my efforts are fruit- 
less!’”” With considerable passion, he then dashed 
his palette and brushes upon the paint table. 

“Be quiet, young man, and listen to me. Your 
work is right. There is no fault in the picture: nor 
do you lack the talent to make it a great result. It 
is your eyes that are to blame by being overworked, 
and these make all this deception. Rest, my friend, 
your eyes require rest. Put your work aside for the 
day, and, to-morrow, you will see your picture as it 
is —admirable in color, composition and drawing.” 
So saying, the old man resumed his seat. 

The truth was too clear for our artist to doubt it. 
He could not fail to see the moral. The very pains 
that were at this moment shooting through his con- 





The picture is fine in drawing, rich in color, and the 
expression of the face is admirable.” 

This extraordinary opinion of the old man was 
more than our artist could stand, and, as if he desired 
to hear no more said on the subject, he took the pic- 
ture from its place and stood it, face in, to the wall, 
and then walked away to the window that overlooked 
the street, where, gazing upon the passing crowd 
below, he felt mortified at the old man’s censure. 
However, he made no remark, for he knew his friend 
to be a man of superior judgment, arid one well 
skilled in art criticism. 

The old soldier felt at once the feelings and posi- 
tion of the artist. He also knew how easily youth 
are discouraged, and how much persuasion is some- 
times required to hold them to their purpose. He 
felt, too, that now was the time to impress a lesson 
that would make a lasting mark upon his young 
mind, and save for the art world one who, perhaps, 
at some future day would stand an equal with the 
first masters of the age. 

Our old friend followed him to the window, and 
throwing a glance over his shoulder into the street, 
beheld an old waterman with his cask upon his back 
vending water, as was the habit of the times. As 
soon as he saw the waterman’s face, he grasped the 
artist by the arm, exclaiming: 

“ By heaven, there is a subject for you! 
him! Out with your brushes and to work! Look 
at that silver beard and flowing hair in such rich 
clusters about his sunburnt face. Halloo, there!—I 
say, waterman! Halloo!” 


fore came running into the room. 


bring him, the waterman, to the studio. 


ing a drink to the beggar boy. 


commenced the coloring. 


now and then throw a glance at the picture. 
struck the noonday time. 


else but the work he was at. 
minutes nor hours. 


of time spent in intense application to a subject 


natural consumption of its own material. 


debilitated and restless. 
of the artist. 








bed 


“In heaven’s name why don’t you find an apart- 


Send for 


While thus shouting at 
the top of his voice, the boy who had sat the day be- 
Our poet, soon as 
he entered, thrust some coppers into his hand, and 
dispatched the boy with directions immediately to 
This was 
soon accomplished, and so strong was the induce- 
ment for our artist to go to work, that, in a very few 
moments more, his crayon was dashing over the can- 
vas in composition of a group of the waterman offer- 


Soon the outline was finished, and the artist had 
During the progress of 
the work, the old soldier sat in the arm-chair behind 
the artist, looking over a manuscript which he had 
taken from the pocket of his camlet cloak, but would 
Hour 
after hour passed away, until the cathedral clock 
So deep was the interest 
of the artist, that he observed and noticed nothing 
He counted neither 
He heard no striking of the 
clock ; but, however little may be noticed the flight 


nevertheless, the physical and mental organism 
keeps a faithful record and marks each second by a 
As ex- 
haustion takes place, so the human system becomes 
Such was now the condition 
He gave every indication of it by his 
frequent moving backward and forward, by the fre- 


gested eyes fixed the seal of conviction upon his old 
friend’s words, and quietly placing his mahl across 
the pegs in the easel, he turned to his friend and said: 
“You have taught me a good lesson—a lesson 
that has perhaps not only saved me my eyes, but 
held me to a profession I love as dearly as my soul.” 
“Well, say no more. Come!” shouted the old 
man, jumping up from his chair. ‘Come! let us go 
without, and refresh ourselves with a quiet glass, 
and that social interchange of thoughts and feelings 
so necessary to the health and happiness of men. 
Wine, my boy; wine, I say!—and we will talk of 
men we love, and women, too — of poetry ! of songs! 
and the drama!”’ 
In a few minutes more these two noble spirits sat 
opposite to each other at a well-provided table. The 
wine was ruby red in their goblets. They talked of 
poetry and the drama with their souls ablaze on the 
subject. But alas! how little they dreamed when 
parting, that it was for the last time. Young Diego 
Velazquez, Spain’s best painter of the period, at 
parting shook heartily the hand of the immortal 
Miguel Cervantes, the author of “ Don Quixote,” 
who in a few weeks after this pleasant meeting with 
Velazquez, died, and his great soul winged its way to 
another world of eternal years, side by side with that 
other immortal spirit, Shakspeare, both dying on the 
same day, April 23, 1616. — Gabriel Harrison. 
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POLAND. 





ARTISTS and poets never tire of depicting the sor- 
rows of Poland, a country whose misfortunes make 
one of the darkest pages in history. Sometimes 
Poland is represented as a strong man thrown prone 
upon the ice, with an eagle plucking out his vitals; 
again the figure of Poland is a dimly outlined woman, 
seen hovering like a spirit over the flames of a nearly 
extinguished altar. Mr. Mettais, a celebrated French 
artist, who has within a couple of years made his 
home in America, has drawn for 7HZ ALDINE his 
ideal of Poland. The admirably executed picture 
tells its own story —a woman cast down, shackled, 
deserted, but by no means hopeless. The story of 
Poland’s dismemberment by Russia, while all Europe 
stood idly by, is well known to every reader of his- 
tory. Even in the light of recent appalling events, 
we shudder as we think of the massacre in the 
suburbs of Warsaw, and on the bridge of Prague, the 
triumphant entry of Suwarrow into the Polish cap- 
ital, and the insult given to human nature by the 
thanks offered up to heaven for victories obtained 
over men fighting in the sacred cause of liberty, by 
their oppressors! England and France refused to 
aid Poland in her struggle for liberty, although it 
was clearly shown, after the flight of the Grand Duke 
Constantine from Warsaw, that Russia had intended 
to march on Paris, and was only prevented from ac- 
complishing that purpose by the Polish insurrection. 


> 


“ Our strife is coming, but in Freedom's van * 
The Polish eagle’s fall is big with fate to man,” 








sang Campbell, the English poet, long before the 









































NATURAL 


recent invasion of France, and the fall of Paris. 
Campbell has sung some noble verses in his “ Lines 
to Poland.” He says: 


‘In Fate's defiance —in the World's great eye, 
Poland has won her immortality. 
Wreathed, fettered, the victim falls renowned, 


And all her ashes will be holy ground.” 
7 * * * * * 


‘* Great Poland's spirit is a deathless spark 
That's fanned by Heaven to mock the tyrant’s rage: 
She, like the eagle, will renew her age, 
And fresh, historic plumes of Fame put on, — 


Another Athens after Marathon.” 
” * * * * * * 


* 


‘* Poland recasts — though rich in heroes old — 
Her men in more and more heroic mould: 
Her eagle ensign best among mankind 
Becomes, and types her eagle-strength of mind.” 


Mr. Mettais has been fortunate in his interpretation 
of the poet. As an artist, he ranks high, and his 


BRIDGE, VIRGINIA.—J. D. Woopwarp. 
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work is partic- 
ularly notice- 
able for subtle, 
imaginative 
power. He is 
one of a num- 
ber who have 
recently found 
their way to 
America to satisfy the growing 
demands of the people of this 
country for the best works 
which can be produced. His 
productions in colored photo- 
graphy for Sarony of New York 
have attracted attention, the 
process of coloring them, giv- 
ing all the appearance of an oil 
painting, being one of his own inven- 
tion. Mr. Mettais is equally at home in 
all branches of the engraver’s art. 
Se 


VIEWS IN VIRGINIA. 





TRANSMONTANE Virginia contains an 
unappreciated wealth of natural scen- 
ery, consisting of rivers almost un- 
known, mountains quite unexplored, 
and a large number of beauties and 
wonders which should attract the Amer- 
ican tourist. The great mountain belt which crosses 
this State from Maryland to the boundary line of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, sparkles with rare gems 
of beauty: foaming waterfalls, steel-blue expanses of 
river surface, bold mountains, dashing brooks, and 
many of the curiosities of nature not to be found 
elsewhere. Of these are the Natural Bridge, its 
towering arch rising 55 feet higher than Niagara 
Falls; the Peaks of Otter, 5,307 feet above the level 
of the sea, over the tops of which John Randolph 
was fond of watching the sun rise; Marshall’s Pillar, 
named in honor of Chief Justice Marshall, which rises 
more than 1,000 feet above the river’s margin; the 
Natural Tunnel in Scott County, 70 feet in diameter, 
piercing the solid rock for a distance of 450 feet; 
Weyer’s Cave, 1,600 feet in length, filled with innu- 
merable apartments; mountain scenery which equals 
















Falls, where the water is hurled from 
the brow of a mountain into a basin 
two thousand feet below, and numer- 
ous rivers, like the James, the New, 
and the North, which cut through 
the rocks, and flow in the midst of 
some of the finest valley and moun- 
tain scenery in existence. It is 
among these scenes Mr. J. D. Wood- 
ward, a Virginia artist, has been 
sketching for 7HZ ALDINE, Leav- 
ing the more widely known eastern 
portions of the State, he sought the 
real Arcadians of Virginia, who dwell 
beyond the mysterious barrier of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, in the grand 
gallery lying between them and the 
Alleghanies—the garden valley of 
the State. 

Leaving the town of Lynchburgh, 
following the James River ina north- 
westerly direction by the stage road, 
or slowly sailing by boat on the 
James River and Kanawha Canal, 
the traveler will, in the course of a 
few hours, behold the grandeur and 
beauty of Balcony Falls, where the 
James makes its passage through 
the Blue Ridge, dashing and mur- 
muring between the _ rock-rihbed 
sides of the everlasting hills. A 
moonlight excursion in the summer 
along the canal is enchanting and 
picturesque. The Balcony Falls con- 
sist of a series of rapids, which com- 
mence near the mouth of the North 
River, and extend for seven or eight 
miles through a very wild country, 
seldom visited by artists, and almost 
unknown to the outside world. Our 
full-page illustration shows the char- 
acteristics of these falls and the sur- 
rounding mountain scenery. The 
people who dwell in this region are 
mostly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, although the earth is rich in minerals, coal, 
cement, white sand, etc., while the iron obtained sup- 
plies the furnaces in the neighborhood of Lexington. 

Following the usual route of tourists, from Lynch- 
burgh to the Natural Bridge, the spot is reached on 
the Upper James which has been so beautifully de- 
picted in one of our illustrations. This scene is near 
a place known as Rope Ferry, where the canal crosses 
the James River. An actual rope ferry is not now in 
use, the boats, as a general thing, being poled across 
the river. The canal divides immediately at the foot 
of the Blue Ridge, a section of it extending up the 
North River, while another follows the banks of the 
James, near to the mouth of Cedar Creek, which is 
within two miles of the Natural Bridge. All moun- 
tains, when seen in the distance, are blue, but the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, some of which are 
shown in the picture, possess a depth, a variety and 
a wealth of different shades of blue, that are strikingly 
peculiar, so much so that the color has given them 
theirname. The late Edward A. Pollard, in his book 
called the “ Virginia Tourist,” says: “It is a blue of 
infinite richness, of a strange, misty depth that baf- 
fles analysis, and as variable as the sunset sky that 
joins with it. Now mist-gilded, again light as the 
heaven’s arch, again purplish, again indescribable as 
a mixture.of blue and red, and all these phenomena 
taking place, perhaps, in half-an-hour’s span of the 
sun, the garments of the mountain change, swift as 
the weaver’s shuttle that makes them in the light 
woven of earth and sky.” 

The Natural Bridge of Virginia is a well-known 
feature of American scenery, having been frequently 
sketched by artists, but, like the Falls of Niagara, it 
is such a stupendous work of nature, rising a hundred 
feet above the highest trees of the forest, a different 
aspect is presented from each point of view, and no 
two pictures of it are exactly alike. Relieved against 
the purple side of a distant mountain, it stands out 
as a perfect and clean-cut arch of whitish-gray lime- 
stone. Fifteen or twenty feet of soil grow on the 
top of this giant’s portal, from which spring trees 
and shrubbery, forming a verdant crown. Indeed, 
so thickly is the stage road which crosses the bridge 
hedged with bushes, the traveler would not know 
when the arch had been reached if his attention 
were not called to the fact. The whole bridge is 
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composed of one solid rock, the average width of 
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JAMES 


which is 80 feet. The span of the arch is from 45 to 
60 feet wide, and its height to the under line is 196 
feet, and to the upper line 215 feet. The stage road 
crossing the bridge runs from north to south, and 
the deep ravine of Cedar Creek is not otherwise 
easily passed for several miles above or below the 
bridge. Seen from the highway, 200 feet below, is 
the creek, apparently motionless, save where it 
flashes in the sunlight: . 


‘* Still waters between walls 
Of shadowy limestone in a gleaming pass ; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes: 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies — 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And through the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep.” 


The most effective view is from the base of the bridge, 
down in the cool and verdant bottoms, where the 
massive arch can be seen bathed in the sunlight 
above, springing against the blue sky. The form of 
the arch approaches to the elliptical, and is carried 
over in a diagonal line —the very line of all others 
the most difficult for the architect to realize, and the 
one best calculated for picturesque effects. Mr. Pol- 
lard, in writing of this bridge, says: “It is the pro- 
portions of art in this wild, strange work of nature, 
its adjustment in the very perfection of mechanical 





RIVER, ABOVE ROPE FERRY, VIRGINIA.—J. D. Woopwarp. 


upon it as the work of man. It is only when we con- | 
template its full measure of grandeur, that we are! 
assured it is the work of God. We have the pier, the | 
arch, the studied angle of ascent; and that nothing 
might be wanted in the evidences of design, the 
bridge is guarded by a parapet of rocks, covered with | 
fine shrubs and trees.”’ On the eastern pier of the} 
bridge, about 15 feet from the ground, has been 
carved the name of George Washington, and a few 
feet higher up is the name of Stonewall Jackson! 
The lichens upon the face of the arch, near the key- 
stone, have formed themselves into strange and 
weird black patches, or figures, among which that of 
an American eagle soaring heavenward is quite prom- 
inent, and easily traced without any special effort of 
the imagination. There are those who fancy they 
can see the lion’s head beneath the eagle, and else- 
where the outlines of the heroic countenance of 
Washington. During the late war, General Hunter 
made a raid through this section of country, and 




















there was a report at one time, quite extensively be- 


skill, its apparently deliberate purpose, that create|lieved by ignorant people, that ke had burned the 
an interest the most curious and thoughtful. It is) Natural Bridge! 
needful to the spot, and yet so little likely to have| reports that volcanic action was going on in the 
survived the great fracture, the evidences of which| rocks of this structure, which would soon crumble it 


There have also been newspaper 


are visible around, and which has made a fissure of) away. The great monumental curiosity continues to 
about ninety feet through the breadth of a rock-| stand, however, and bids fair to do so as long as the 
ribbed hill, that we are at first disposed to reflect | world lasts. 
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SOMEBODY'S BABY. 
SOMEBODY'S baby, out in the snow; 
Some one’s darling, with nowhere to go! 
Poor little tender feet, poor little naked feet, 
Poor little slender form, pelted with sleet. 
Somebody's baby, somebody's daughter, 
Houseless and homeless, given to slaughter. 


Golden hair tangled, and ringlets of ice, 
Which some one might fondle, ever so nice ; 
Bright little blue eyes — soft little eyes, 
From which the sunlight flutters and dies, 
Somebody's baby, somebody's child, 
Moaning so sadly in the storm wild. 


Poor tired limbs no longer can go, 
Poor little lamb lain down in the snow ; 
Snow for her pillow, snow for her bed, 
Snow for her winding-sheet when she’s dead. 
Some one’s baby to sleep neath the sod ; 
Somebody's daughter, gone home to God. 
—L. A. P. N. 
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LET vain lament no more be heard, 

That shames our loss! It is by deed 
The likest his, and not by word, 

That we may yield him fittest meed ; 
To emulate his duty done, 
Were purer praise than song or stone. 


The filial debt paid o'er and o'er — 

The brother's gentle tenderness, 
Which knew no languishment of store — 
The soul's unselfish power to bless — 

The lofty purpose never spurned — 
All these of grace we might have learned 


While he was with us! He is gone, 
And it behooves each tearful friend 

To water seed his faith has sown, 
And from it grafted fragrance send, 

Up in a shaft that beauty wears, 

Of praise beyond what marble bears. 


Yet, meed of marble praises, too, 
If it reflect the lifted aim — 
And praiseful as perennial dew, 
The song that of its theme may claim 
To help one drooping wing to rise 
And reach his haven in the skies! 
— Mary B. Dodge. 


-~ ~ 
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“AND HE SHALL BE THY MASTER.” 








From the German. 





“Has my niece finished her toilet?” asked the 
widowed Landriithin von Herbeck of the servant, 
who entered the room with an armful of shawls and 
fur wraps. 

“ The fraulein will be down directly, my lady.” 

“Then you may bring in the tea; a good hot cup 
will not come amiss before a ride across the country 
with the thermometer at zero.” 

The girl left the room, and the Landrithin con- 
tinued her promenade through the handsomely fur- 
nished apartment. 

Frau von Herbeck was perhaps fifty years, or more, 
with a stately figure, and a pleasant, kindly face; she 
was robed in a heavy, trailing silk, that fell in grace- 
ful folds to the carpet; a black lace mantle hung 
over a tall, carved oaken chair; upon the crimson 
velvet cushion lay a dainty handkerchief and amber- 
colored gloves, while from an open cap-box peeped 
a miracle of rare lace and white ribbon. Everything 
seemed in readiness for the departure to L—, 
where they meant to attend the Sylvester ball. 

“If Emmy would only not trifle with her happi- 
ness!’’ was the lady’s mental exclamation. ‘I fear 
she will never find another admirer like Lébau. But 
what is the use of talking reasonably to an eighteen- 
year old spoiled child? Emmy is lovely—lovelier 
even than her mother, my poor sister. Ina few years, 
perhaps, she will grow out of the willfulness which 
the gentlemen now seem to think irresistible, and 
see the folly of her past heedlessness. But would 
the host of suitors not diminish should I be taken 
from her?” 

The Landrathin had been left a widow three years 
before, with but a life interest in her husband’s es- 
tate, which, in the event of her decease, passed to 
her husband's next of kin, his cousin, Herr Victor 
von Herbeck. 

Emmy’s father, Captain von Rohr, had died in her 
early childhood—her mother surviving him but a 
few years. Her aunt undertook the education of the 
little orphan, and since her confirmation she had 
lived at Birkenwald, her aunt’s estate. 


‘*Immer mit leichtem Sinn 
Tanzen durch's Leben hin—" 


sang —no, trilled like the lark—a silvery voice in 
the corridor, and the next instant a lovely young 
girl danced into the room and threw her arms around 
the old lady. 

“Emmy, my love, you will crush your dress and 
the roses!” expostulated her aunt. 

“Hum, auntie, if the dress and roses are going to 
prevent my kissing you, then I shall fling them off 
instantly. Please pardon me for keeping you waiting 
so long, but my curls would not stay in place—the 
more I smoothed, the more they ‘kinked;’ but I 
conquered at last; and now J look just like the good 
little Sunday-school girl in our almanac. And I mean 
to be quite prim this evening; for we are going to 
begin the glad new year—who knows what it will 
bring forth?” 

For a moment she gazed dreamily, almost wistfully, 


face, as she drew the Landrithin’s hand to her lips, 
and exclaimed, in a loving tone: 

“Let the coming year bring what it will, I will be 
content so long as the love of my dearest, best auntie, 
is mine!” 

Frau von Herbeck tenderly stroked the blooming 
cheeks. 

“Emmy, you love me so much, and yet you will 
not grant what I most earnestly desire.” 

With a mischievous glance upward, as her face 
flushed slightly, Emmy asked, in a significant voice: 

“Lébau? Have not I guessed correctly ?”’ 

“Yes. Why do you treat him so shabbily —so un- 
amiably? Is he not a very respectable gentleman?” 
“ Respectable! auntie, dear; that sounds so old and 
cold. Howcould you expect a respectable” —with a 
comical moué as she emphasized the word—“ gentle- 
man to interest me? And Brutus is a respectable 
man ’’—she added, playfully. 

“Well, well, you little rogue, then let us drop the 
word; although the eight-and-twenty year old gen- 
tleman deserves it in its fullest measure. Now, con- 
fess! Is not Herr von Lébau a witty, agreeable and 
exceedingly handsome man?” 

“ Ye-e-s, he is all that—but he is entirely too— 
too obsequious. I can’t exactly —” 

Here Katharina brought the tea. Emmy carefully 
prepared a cup for her aunt; and, drawing the little 
table to her sofa, began again as the maid left the 
room: 

“You see, tautchen, I can’t exactly explain just 
what I mean; but I don't think anybody but a sort 
of a'tyrant could impress me very favorably —one 
who would be able toawe me. Should I ever marry, 
it must not be said—‘ That is the husband of Frau 
von Libau ’—no, indeed! /y husband must be able 
to make everybody revere him—particularly me. 
Now Herr Libau is pleased at everything I say, or 
do; he laughs at my silliness, and is ridiculously 
indulgent. Not long ago, when our society met at 
Restorf’s, when we were dancing, I said to him, 
‘The heat is positively unbearable in this room; I 
wish they would pass lemonade around.’ 

“ ¢ Friulein,’ he said, instantly, ‘a glass of lemon- 
ade shall be at your service immediately ;’. and, hur- 
rying away, he returned soon after, accompanied by 
a servant bearing a goblet of lemonade. 

“¢Ugh!’ I said, as I tasted it, ‘this is only com- 
mon lemonade.’ 

“ ¢Did you want some other kind?’ he said, po- 
litely. 

“<1 prefer that made with raspberry syrup, Herr 
von Liébau,’ I said, coolly. 

“ «T’m sorry you did not say so at first —’ 

“«¢] said rasplerrijade, Herr von Lébau,’ I inter- 
rupted, crushingly. 

«“¢QOh, if you insist that you said so, then I must 
have misunderstood you. I will procure the desired 
beverage in a moment.’ 

“Now, tautchen, was not that ridiculous? Do 
you know what I would have done in his place?” 
She stepped back several paces, drew down her 
brows, and, in the harshest tones her voice could 
command, said: “‘ You little nuisance,’ I should have 
said, with freezing dignity, ‘do you, for an instant, 
imagine I will put up with your impertinence? If, 
instead of thanking for the lemonade, you mean to 
try to impose your nonsense on me, you are mistaken 
in the person, and I’d advise you to choose some- 
body else to run your errands in future — I certainly 
shall not do it!’ ” 

As she thundered the last words in a ludicrous 
bass voice, the Landrithin cried, laughingly : 

“ Enough, Emmy; cease your dramatic eloquence, 
and drink your tea; it is time to start.” 

She rang the bell and ordered the carriage. 

“Tautchen,” began the young girl once more, 
“ please let me finish what I wanted to say. I don’t 
think it so very strange that the savages who beat 
their wives are loved the more they use the rod. 
Rest assured, chere auntie, that only a Bluebeard or 
a second Nero will be your future son-in-law’ — her 
voice sank to a loving murmur, as she added, “for 
you are, in deed and truth, my second mother.” 

Frau von Herbeck kissed the upturned face. 

“God grant, my sweet one, that all may end well! 
Your future troubles me often enough.” 

‘The carriage is ready!” announced the servant, 
and they hastily donned their wraps. Emmy envel- 
oped herself in a shaggy fur paletot, and tied a fleecy 
woolen comforter around her ears. 

“Your paletot is so loose, Emmy, the cold air will 





at the firelight ; then a happy smile rippled over her 


circulate too freely around you.” 





“Then I'll wrap this red shawl around me, and 
look like a Russian in his caftan.” 

. The traveling costumes completed, they descended 
to the carriage, where, after being warmly packed in 
the mountainous fur robes, they rolled off over the 
frozen earth. 

The boundaries of Von Birkenwald were soon left 
behind, and the manor-house of Charlottenhof, the 
residence of Assessor von Lébau, appeared a dark, 
compact mass through the darkness. 
Notwithstanding her ridicule of Herr von Liébau, 
Emmy bent her head forward and flattened her little 
nose against the pane, as she peered through the 
darkness at the grim-looking edifice, from which a 
solitary light glimmered in the ground floor. 

“ Herr von Libau has already gone to L 
Receiving no answer from her aunt, who was in- 
visible among her vails and robes, she retreated to 
her corner again and dreamed of the numberless 
joys this Sylvester ball had in store for her. 





Assessor Otto von Lébau, who was regarded with 
respectful admiration by his friends, was generally 
thought a very tractable, indulgent man by strangers. 
He judged leniently, but earnestly; was steadfast 
and just in what he considered right and his duty, 
but woe to him who misjudged the mildness and 
courteousness of his manner and ventured too far! 
One of the bravadoes at the university—a noted 
duelist, and feared accordingly — still bore the scar 
of a blow Lébau’s powerful arm had dealt for an in- 
civility. Three years before, when Lébau was pre- 
paring for a judicial examination, he unexpectedly 
fell heir to the magnificent estate of Charlottenhof. 
It was confidently expected that he would rest from 
the: worry and labor of public life, and retire to his 
estate; but they erred. He decided to complete the 
studies he had undertaken with honor, and only 
when he had passed a most satisfactory examination, 
which was brilliant and successful in the extreme, 
did he retire, at the close of the summer, to his 
domain. 

At their first meeting Emmy had made a deep im- 
pression on his earnest nature. Even her wayward- 
ness possessed a certain charm for him, and her 
tender reverence for her aunt left not a doubt as to 
her goodness of heart, notwithstanding her willful, 
almost vexatious conduct. 

Shortly before the Sylvester ball, he determined to 
learn the young girl’s feelings regarding him, and, 
with this object in view, he arrived in L almost 
an hour before the time. Entering a booth opposite 
the ball-room, he seated himself near the window, 
ostensibly interested in the newspaper he held, but 
anxiously watching the carriages depositing their 
burdens opposite. - At last the equipage of the 
Landrithin von Herbeck arrived. Emmy lightly 
sprang to the ground and hastily ran up the steps, 
followed more slowly by her stately aunt. Herr von 
Lébau hastened across the street, and also ascended 
the stairway. In the dressing-room Emmy had just 
emerged from her Icelandic costume, when Frau von 
Restorf and her daughter, the Fraulein Laura, en- 
tered the room. The younger ladies greeted each 
other joyfully ; and, as Laura bent over her friend to 
admire the roses in her hair, she whispered, signifi- 
cantly : 

“Somebody came up-stairs just as we came in.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” re- 
turned Emmy, carelessly, turning to examine her 
friend’s bracelets. 

“You sly puss, you know very well I mean Herr 
von Lébau; he is not as indifferent to you as you 
wish us to believe.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Emmy, irritably, “ he in- 
terests me about as much as ‘Lord Merino’ does 
you.” 

“Lord Merino,” or, more properly, Isidor Erlanger, 
was the only son of the wealthiest wool manufacturer 
in the province. To complete his business education 
Isidor had spent two years in England, whence he 
returned so completely anglicized that he affected 
even the speech and manner of a son of Albion, for 
which he was dubbed “Lord Merino” by his ac- 
quaintances. 

“T will wager Herr von Lébau dances with you 
first.” 

“Tf I choose to accept him. Laura, you are pos- 
itively tiresome, and if you persist in teasing me, I 
shall not dance with him at all.” 

“You must, if he asks you.” 

“Must? Humph, are we girls to consider our- 








selves. highly honored when one of the lords of 
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creation condescends to invite us to galop or waltz 
with him? I will show you what I am capable of,” 
she added, with a defiant toss. 

They now left the room, which opened into a nar- 
row corridor leading to a smaller anteroom, from 
which several steps led into the dancing sa/on. There 
were three doors looking into the sa/on, and here’ the 
Landriithin seated herself in a large easy chair, 
while Frau von Restorf accompanied the young 
ladies to the salon. 

Emmy was in an irritable mood, unusual to her 





happy nature ; the ball-room was already comfortably 

full; in the centre of the floor stood the managers 

| with several gentlemen, among them Herr von 
| Lébau. 

| As Frau von Restorf and her two charges ap- 

proached, he went toward: them, and bending courte- 

| ously before theni, begged the favor of the first waltz 
| with Fraulein von Rohr. 

“Thank you, I am already engaged,” said Emmy, 

| coldly, and scarcely had the words left her lips when 
she bitterly repented them, and anxiously awaited 
his request for another dance, which she would have 
granted gladly. But, bowing silently, he turned and 
went into the anteroom. 
As he left her, Isidor Erlanger approached, and 
begged what she had refused Liébau. To be com- 
pelled to dance with “Lord Merino!” The punish- 
| ment was severe, but she hastily accepted, lest Herr 
| Lébau might detect her miserable falsehood. 
As she turned to nod smilingly to her aunt, her 
eyes met Lébau’s serious ones. He was leaning 
against the column and calmly surveying the scene 
before him. Emmy almost cowered beneath the 
glance, for never before had a pair of eyes presumed 
to scorn her so utterly. 

Like a frightened child who had seen a spectre and 
yet ventured one more look at the frightful object, 
she again raised her eyes, but he was gone. 

““Who will he dance with?” she muttered, as the 
music began, and “ Lord Merino” bore his silent part- 
ner through the mazy figures of the dance. He, on 
the contrary, was loquacious enough for both; he 
told her of his sojourn in England—a subject he 
never tired of — where he had met a family who had 
once dined a premier, Disraeli, and that he, Isidor, 
came within an ace of meeting a member of parlia- 
ment; and asked her whether she had read “ Con- 


men of modern days were of Jewish descent. 
At last, to Emmy’s infinite relief, the waltz was 
ended, and she hastened to her aunt. 


ing smile. 
Disappointment awaited her. 
her aunt, that lady asked : 
“ Did you not see Herr von Lébau?” 
“ He asked me to waltz with him!” 
Weller” 
| “T told him I was already engaged.” 


As she approached 


| and Emmy escaped the well-deserved reproof she 
| should have had, and was soon among the merry 
throng in the salon. In vain she waited for Lébau 
to return and ask her for at least one dance; but he 
came not. Was this the ball that was to have brought 
her such intense enjoyment? During the evening 
none of the fair ones received more bouquets or were 
| oftener chosen than Emmy, who, to her aunt’s ex- 
| treme satisfaction, seemed to be the favorite of all. 
| The great clock at last rang the hour of midnight ; 
| there was a flourish of trumpets welcoming in the 
new year. Like a little queen, Emmy stood in the 
| midst of a crowd of well-wishers, who invoked all the 
happiness earth affords upon her—and yet her heart 
was sad, and she longed to be away from the scene 
of tiresome gayety. 
It was two o’clock before the Landrithin and her 
weary little charge started homeward. The full moon 
was shedding her brightest beams, while the count- 
less stars, glimmering in the dark blue firmament, 
strove to rival her lustre. A heavy frost had orna- 
mented trees and shrubbery with fantastical decora- 
| tions that glittered in the moonlight like a fairy 
| scene. Not a breath of air stirred, and nothing broke 
| the deep silence save the rolling of the carriage- 
wheels over the frosty earth. 
| Fraulein von Rohr was tired —so she had told her 
| aunt—and both ladies leaned wearily back in their 
| cushions. Again, as they neared Charlottenhof, 
Emmy bent forward and saw that the master’s 


ingsby,” in which one learned that the most prominent 


Perhaps Herr 
Lébau, who had not danced, was with the Land- 
rithin ; she would greet him with her most bewitch- 


Fortunately the old lady had no suspicious nature, 





her heart as she fixed her eyes longingly on the 
brightly illuminated windows. A few more steps 
and they had passed the mansion, when, suddenly, a 
wonderful radiance flooded the carriage, and a scene 
of enchantment met the gaze of the wondering aunt 
and niece. 
Near the farm-buildings lay a small lakelet, sur- 
rounded by ash-trees, from which were suspended 
numerous colored lanterns, which illumined the 
frost-covered boughs with an exquisite radiance, 
and made the icy surface of the lakelet gleam like a 
mirror. As the carriage reached the fairy-like scene, 
a dark figure approached and bade the coachman 
halt. The door was quickly opened, and Herr 
Lébau bowed courteously as he said: 
“ Permit me to wish you a very happy new year, 
my lady.” ' 
The bewildered Landrathin murmured a hesitating 
reply to the salutation, scarce knowing whether she 
dreamed or not. 
The gentleman now gave a peculiar whistle, and 
from the open barn-door came the melody of a favor- 
ite waltz. He turned to the speechless girl, and, 
extending his hand courteously, said : 
“ Fraulein von Rohr, may I beg the favor of your 
hand in this waltz?” 
“Herr von Lébau!” interrupted the Landriathin, 
almost out of her senses, “what does this strange 
conduct mean?” 
“My lady, last night, your niece refused to dance 
this waltz with me; it made me so unhappy that I 
sincerely hope you will not refuse me a second 
time.” 
“You are jesting, and I think the time is illy suited 
to it.” 
“ Frau von Herbeck, I have vowed that your niece 
shall dance this waltz with me before she crosses the 
boundaries of Birkenwald, and I have never broken 
my word. I have supplied music and light ; the ice 
is as smooth as the floor of a ball-room; the night is 
wonderfully mild, and carpets cover the short dis- 
tance to the lakelet. Once more, friulein, I beg the 
favor of your company.” 
“Dear aunt,” begged Emmy, hastily, “ pray don’t 
let my hesitation keep you longer than necessary in 
the night air. I willdance with him!” Then to Von 
Lébau, who stood resolutely at the open door —“I 
accept your invitation — let us make haste.” 
She sprang to the ground, took his arm, and silently 
walked to the improvised ball-room. 
Emmy was warmly wrapped in her furs and caftan. 
With a firm clasp her companion held her on the 
slippery ice, and, as the enchanting strains of Strauss’ 
waltz —‘‘ Das Leben cin Sanz” — floated on the still 
night air, the pair danced twice around the illumin- 
ated lakelet. 

When they once more trod the carpeted path, Von 
Lébau said: 

“T thank you for the favor of this last waltz —I 
leave for the Residenz in the early train.” 

“On a visit?” 

“No—1I am going to stay there.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, sharply. 

“What is the matter, friiulein ?”’ 

« ]—I—hurt my foot.” 

“ Pray lean heavier on my arm.” 

“Please stop a moment. 
like to speak to you before you go.” 

“ That will be impossible. 
and the train leaves at seven.” 





“JT have dropped it. You can bring it to Birken 


deliver it into my hands—will you?” 


rapidly and eagerly. 
“ T will,” he answered in a peculiar tone. 


away. 
Landrithin, as the carriage left the lakelet. 


patient yet a little longer. 


in silence. 








apartments were lighted. A heavy sigh rose from 





Herr von Lébau, I would 
I have much to prepare, 


“T dare not detain my aunt longer; but, I repeat 
it, I must see you before you leave Charlottenhof. 
Here lies my shawl” — letting it fall to the ground — 


wald after us, and tell the servants you wish to 
She spoke 


Silently they now approached the carriage, into 
which Von Lébau carefully assisted his companion, 
and watched them for a few moments as they drove 


“ Emmy, what does all this mean?” demanded the 


Emmy hastily kissed her aunt and begged her to be 
The lady silently pressed 
the little fingers, as she felt the hot tears dropping, 
like rain, upon her hands, and they drove homeward 


They had just laid aside their furs and wraps, when 
Katharina entered, and, with the utmost surprise in 
her broad, honest face, announced that Herr von 
Lébau had just ridden up with the fraulein’s shawl, 


and desired to deliver it into the young lady’s own 
hands. 


“Dear aunt,” began Emmy, hastily, ere her aunt 


could speak, “ pray — pray let me speak to him alone 
— but for a moment!” 


“Light the lamps in the balcony sa/om and bid 
Herr von Lébau await my niece there,” she said to 


the servant; then, to her niece: “Emmy, my love, 


this is truly an unheard of —” 

“ Dearest aunt, please wait but a few minutes 
longer. You shall know all,” she hastily interrupted, 
and, throwing a mantle around her bare shoulders, 
went toward the room in which Herr von Lébau 
awaited her. 

Her lovely face had lost its usual merry light, the 
blue eyes shone suspiciously, while the low, full tones 
trembled when she began: 

“Herr von Lébau, I have wronged you, and you 
have thought proper to punish me—now we are 
quits. Years ago I promised my beloved mother 
that I would never sleep without asking pardon for 
an offense or misdeed ; that I would never retire to 
rest unless at peace with everybody. For this reason 
I want to tell you that the moment you left the room, 
last night, I regretted my words. You will forgive 
me, will you not?” 

Lébau’s heart beat suffocatingly, but he mastered 
the emotion by a powerful effort, as he returned, 
calmly : 

“IT thank you for these kind words, and will ever 
remember them.” 

Though his tones were calm, he could not subdue 
the passion in his eyes, as he looked down upon the 
fair culprit. Emmy’s glance sank blushingly before 
his, as she asked, in a low tone: 

“Will you answer me one question truthfully ?”’ 
on Wilh 

“Was it your intention to leave Charlottenhof 
when you came to the ball last night ?” 

“Will you not excuse my answering that?” he 
asked, in a pained tone. 

“ You promised.” 

“Well, then, it was zo¢ my intention to leave to- 
day — or ever, for I had thought to spend the rest of 
my life here—but I was a fool! I had given my 
whole heart—my every thought, to a_ beautiful 
maiden, whom I longed to shield in my arms from 
every rude breath—nay, not the slightest harm 
should have touched my tender flower. But there is 
something higher than love, for a man —it is honor! 
The woman whom I love and who loves me, must 
also honor me — not only in great but in little things. 
With the deadliest pain I have seen that this maiden 
could not only wound me undeservedly, but she 
could add insult to the injury by preferring an ac- 
knowledged simpleton to me.” 

“Herr von Lébau,” she returned, with mild dig- 
nity, “you are harsh in condemning the maiden 
unheard. You should remember that she is a spoiled, 
orphaned child, who has not had a father and mother 
to carefully train her. God gave her a willful, heed- 
less nature, and she has lived the life of a thoughtless 
moth, that flutters around the dangerous flame. And 
yet, amid all her carelessness and gayety, there stirs 
an earnest longing for a firm heart and hand to guide 
her lovingly aright. You say there is something 
higher than love, for a man — for a woman, that is the 
highest! And because it is so holy to her, it rests 
shut up in the deepest recesses of her inmost heart, 
to be revealed only to the loved one. I have tried 
you sorely, Herr von Lébau, but — but I have suf- 
fered, too —I feel —”’ she hesitated. 

‘“‘T beseech you to finish your words,” he exclaimed, 
bending forward, a new light in his handsome face. 

“JT feel that I have at last found the one I longed 
for —and lost him!” 

“No, Emmy — my love, you have not!”’ he cried, 
exultingly, as he caught her to his heart. 

Katharina at this moment rapped discreetly at the 
door. 

‘‘My lady wishes to speak to the friulein,” she 
announced. 

' “ We are coming,” exclaimed Lébau. 

The astonished Landrithin gave her hearty con- 
sent to the union. “ But I warn you in time, my dear 
Lébau — you will have a trying time with that little 
mischief,” she said, playfully, while the tears shone 
in her eyes. 

“Never fear, tautchen laughed Emmy, as the 
old merriment returned to her face. ‘He under- 
stands perfectly how to train me. If I don’t obey 
him to the letter, there will be an impromptu waltz 
on the ice!” — S$. E. Boggs. 
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TWO DROWNED OPHELTIAS. 





TAINE, in his ‘‘Notes on England,” has assigned 
certain qualities to the English painters, which seem 
to him to have characterized their past work, and 
which must characterize their future. In the eyes of 
this Frenchman these peculiarities are artistic de- 
fects which can be enumerated under three heads: 
1st, Their choice of subject ; also caring more for the 
subject than the way it was treated; 2d, Their high 
estimate of the soul of man; also nature in its rela- 
tion to the soul of man, rather than the unmodified 
aspect of nature; 3d, Their extravagance and crude- 
ness of color. 





Considering the last charge first, it certainly has a 
truth init. A strong 
imagination delights 
in color, and a painter 
vigorous in this fac- 
ulty would express it 
in color, rather than 
form. 

The foremost of the 
early and late Italian 
painters, commencing 
with Fra Angelico, 
through Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Giorgone, and 
through Tintoret, de- 
light in strong and 
vivid color. The Eng- 
lish are rich in this 
quality of imagina- 
tion. Shakspeare in 
verse, Jeremy Taylor 
in prose, express this 
faculty, and their fer- 


vor of conception 
breaks out naturally 
in color; while the 


French, with keen 
science, are as natur- 
ally absorbed in the 
more intellectual per- 
ception of form as 
opposed to this in- 
tense feeling for color. 

Contrast one of In- 
gres’ careful, classical 
figures, drawn in fair 
and fine proportion, 
but painted in low 
tone and pale mon- 
otony of tints, with 
one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ easy, nat- 
ural, but high-colored 
portraits, and the dif- 
ference will be seen 
between French and 
English art. So, also, 
the French are never 
carried by rapture be- 
yond the limits of 
good taste, which is a 
strongly conservative 
and timid element, 
never daring to be 
original, which orig- 
inality it is apt to call 
eccentric, but bowing 
most deferentially to 
authority. We con- 
cede, then, that often 
English coloring is 
strong, startling, and perhaps crude, especially to 
the imaginative Frenchman. 

But we contend that the alleged defects of the 
other two charges are excellences; that they main- 
tain and express the spiritual side of art rather than 
the physical, and exalt the soul as ruler of the body. 

We wish to illustrate the truth or untruth of Taine’s 
charges by two pictures which many lovers of art 
have seen and many others will see. 

The subject of both pictures is the same. The 
French artist Bertrand, and the English artist Millais, 
have chosen “ Ophelia Drowned in the Brook,” so 
that in the choice of subject there can be no com- 
parison unfavorable to either artist. Bertrand’s pic- 
ture is a representative one, as it bore off the gold 
medal for the years 1861, 1863, and 1869, and Millais 
is known as a representative English artist. Leav- 
ing out the color, which cannot be compared, as only 
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the engravings of the English picture have reached 
this country, we wish to compare drawing, foreshort- 
ening, beauty, expression, and detail of background, 
and we claim that Millais’ picture has greatly the ad- 
vantage. 

Bertrand’s Ophelia has a sweet, calm, blonde face 
suggesting Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud’s, and we can 
believe the picture was suggested to the artist by her 
fine acting in the opera of “Hamlet” by Ambroise 
Thomas. She is floating on the top of the water, in 
a dark stuff dress, and to bring the face to the front 
the figure is so foreshortened that it gives an im- 
pression of a stout and dumpy peasant girl, rather 
than the elegant daughter of old Polonius the cour- 
tier, the betrothed of the Rose of Denmark. The 
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RETURN OF THE EXILE.—TosBy E. ROSENTHAL, 


face is sweet, but the figure awkward, the drapery 
undefined and uncomfortable. The background is 
not merely subordinate, but heavy, confused and in- 
complete. The picture does not ennoble one from 
the tragedy nobly told, but gives a realistic impres- 
sion that is disagreeable. You almost fancy that you 
see the swollen form of a drowned person, and the 
banks and trees are commonplace. 

Millais’ Ophelia has a beautiful, wild face, full of 
sensibility ; the eyes are opened but not staring; the 
mouth is parted; she looks unconscious, and you feel 
that her senses did not return to her with the shock 
of the plunge, or in the shudder of the death chill. 
Her form is wholly submerged, except the head, as a 
body would float in life, and great awkwardness of 
position is saved by this treatment. The banks and 
trees around are one mass of beauty. Flowers 
bloom, willow boughs droop tenderly, and these 














lovely details soften the pain of the beautiful, dead 
face that is still the centre of the picture. 

We meet Taine on his own ground, yield him his 
three points, and then show him representative pic- 
tures of the two schools where the Englishman far 
surpasses the Frenchman because of this very soul 
in art to which he.objects. — Emily E. Ford. 
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RETURN OF THE EXILE. 





THERE is a touching romance connected with the 
ruined portal of the Spanish castle presented on this 
page. A noble Spaniard fled from his home to escape 
persecution. He left his wife, Donna Elvira, and his 
son, to the care of his supposed friend, Don Domingo 
de Riviera, and fled 
to Portugal, where he 
remained for thirty 
years. At the end of 
that time he ventured 
to return to his home 
in Spain, protected by 
a troop of Portuguese 
cavaliers. As he ap- 
proached the forests 
which surrounded his 
house, he dismount- 
ed, took off his spurs, 
and the sword from 
his side, saying: “I 
intend to enter my 
home, not at the head 
of a troop of horse- 
men, with a sword in 
my hand, but with the 
peaceful staff of the 
wanderer.” He was 
hopeful, expecting to 
meet his wife and son, 
and find his estate as 
he had left it. Plung- 
ing into the forest, 
followed by his dog, 
he came out on the 
other side only to see 
a picture of utter des- 
olation. Wild bushes 
and shrubs overgrew 
the roads and the re- 
mains of the castle 
walls. He pushed his 
way through the 
bushes until a _ wall 
projected before him. 
There was a gate like 
his own, but old and 
broken; the water 
from a fountain near 
by flowed over the 
stones, forming a 
brook, from which 
the dog stopped to 
drink. Only a piece 
of wall, with the gate, 
and the steps to the 
door overgrown with 
grass, remained to 
mark the spot of his 
home. “The soldiers 
of the government 
have destroyed my 
home,”’ cried the 
Spaniard, “but Don 
Domingo has saved 
my wife and child. 
He was a Castilian, and they have sworn faithfulness 
from their youth. Never has a Riviera been found 
unfaithful!” 

The Spaniard ascended the broad stone steps, the 
old lantern projecting in his face like a gallows. He 
passed the portal, entering the sa/on where he pressed 
his wife and son to his bosom for the last time. He 
struck his foot against human bones —a skull, the rib 
of a boy, the arm of awoman. He saw a small iron 
chest on the floor, consumed with rust. The lock 
readily yielded to his staff; the lid flew open, and on 
a strip of parchment he read: “ Don Riviera has be- 
trayed us. Revenge me, my husband, whenever you 
find this. For me there remains only the choice to 
select between him and death. I am the wife of a 
Castilian cavalier! Holy Virgin be merciful to us.” 

The old man kept his eyes on the writing, laughed 
half-unconsciously, fell to the earth, and died! 
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1 WOULD NOT, IF 1 COULD. 
I WOULD not dig my past 

Up from its grave of weakness and regret ; 

Up from its hopes, which glimmered but to set — 
Its dreams, that could not last ! 


Yet I can look before, 

And profit by the lessons sadly learned ; 

As children playing with the fire, are burned, 
And tempt its glow no more. 


I would not, if I could, 
Live o’er again this dark, uncertain life — 
This slipping backward in the daily strife 
Of reaching after good. 


Yet I can know how weak 

Are all below. And so sweet charity 

Will cling and grow about each form I see, 
And thus to me will speak. 


I would not open out 
The half-healed wounds of other years, long fled ; 
*Twere better they were numbered with the dead : 
Better than fear or doubt. 


Yet I can truly say, 
Let the dead Past bury its dead. We go 
So swiftly onward to life’s sunset glow, — 
And then, there is no day! 


Life is too short to waste 

In vain repinings or in weak regrets : 

The strongest heart endures and never frets 
O’er joys it may not taste. 


And he who can go on 
Bravely and firmly in the allotted way, 
Gaining new strength with every darkened ray, 
Shall surely reach the dawn. 





And so I would not lift 
Up from their grave the shadows of my past; 
* The clouds that all my sky once overcast 
Into the night may drift. 


For there’s enough to fill 
Each hour and moment of the days to come ; 
Then wherefore woo the shadows to our home ? 
The valleys to our hill? 
— Mrs. Mary FE. Nealy. 
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WINTER IN CANADIAN FORESTS. 








THE pleasantest season for exploring the great 
woodland regions of Canada is the early part of win- 
ter, before the regular fall of snow has come, and 
while the brown carpet of leaves with which the 
earth is covered is yet moist and springy. Owing to 
the foliage and undergrowth of summer, the eye can 
no more penetrate the depths of the forest than if 
they were the depths of the sea. In winter the 
glades are unvailed, and the perspective, though sel- 
dom a long one, offers vistas in the mysteries of 
which there lies a peculiar charm. The weather is 
mild enough, at this season, to allow of loitering in 
the solemn woods, where there is little air stirring, 
and there are no mosquitoes, now, to goad the ex- 
plorer into paroxysms of frantic gestures, and thus 
send flying before him the deer and other wild deni- 
zens of the wood. 

About the middle of November, when a pleasant 
Indiah summer stillness reigns over all, the ground 
in the forest is usually in a condition favorable for 
examining the tracks of deer and other animals, as 
well as for stealthily approaching them by gliding 
noiselessly from tree to tree. The solitude among 
these tall tree-stems gives one the feeling of having 
been accidentally locked up in some great Gothic 
temple all alone. Even the twitter of a squirrel is 
sometimes a relief, so profound is the silence when 
one has got beyond the ring of the woodchopper’s 
axe on the edge of the clearing. 

Treading stealthily and softly, with moccasins on 
his feet instead of shoes, the ranger of the woods will 
soon find, however, that he is not alone in the forest. 
Black squirrels, which are numerous in all the for- 
ests of Western Canada, will be seen whisking along 
the stems of fallen trees, or chasing each other 
through the branches overhead. Where black squir- 
rels abound, the large gray ones are seldom to be met 


with, old foresters averring that some prejudice of 


race exists between the two, though whether the 
question ¥s one of color does not appear to have been 
clearly established. Red squirrels, as well as the lit- 
tle striped ground squirrels, or chip-munks, abound 
everywhere in these woods, which they enliven with 
their graceful and sportive ways. 
winter birds will come flitting along if you only keep 
still. 





| As I went on I detected another track on the spongy 


'the footmarks of the 


Various kinds of 
Several varieties of the spotted woodpecker 


winter here, and their hollow tap on dead trees is a 
sound characteristic of the forest, and can be heard 
at a great distance. But the prince of the tribe is 
the great ivory-billed woodpecker, black in plumage, 
with a crimson crest upon his head, and a tinge of 
sulphur-yellow under his wings. The cry of this 
bird is very loud, resembling a series of short, angry 
yelps, as he goes dipping through the forest in his 
undulating flight. He is a very shy, vigilant bird, 
difficult to get a shot at, as he usually hunts for his 
living in the tops of tall, decayed trees, round the 
stems of which he dodges the marksman with pro- 
voking adroitness. But the woodsmen do not often | 
waste powder upon members of the woodpecker fam- 
ily, because they consider them unfit for food. Nev-| 
ertheless, birds of this kind are frequently to be seen 
hanging at the doors of restaurants in New York, 
where they are served up as quail on toast, as I have 
good reason to know, having more than once been 
present when cooks were plucking the birds prepar- 
atory to trussing them up for the simulation of suc- 
culent quails. ‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy,” and so 
of restaurant bills of fare. 

At this season, when sombre gray is the prevailing 
color of the woodlands, it takes a practiced eye to 
discern deer among the stems, which they nearly re- 
semble in the shade of their winter coats. The track- 
ing of them, also, before the snow has fallen, is a 
process requiring much experience and perception. 
The hoof-marks are plain enough in the soft bedding 
of leaves, but it is not always easy to determine 
whether they are fresh or of a day or two past. 

Once I followed the tracks of several deer for two 
hours, but without ever coming up with the herd. 





ground — the track of a man’s foot following upon 
deer. Presently I came to 
where a deer had been killed and butchered evidently 
a day or two previously, as the blood was dry. Here 
the track of the man diverged, and I followed it 
‘until it led me to the edge of a cedar swamp. 

I had not gone far before I saw blue smoke wreath- 
ing up in a space where a few fir-trees had been cut 
away. It came from a hole in the roof of a small log- 
hut—a structure not much larger than those in 
which the pigs of civilization are usually boarded and 
lodged. A middle-aged woman, blear-eyed and yel- 
low with smoke, and showing traces of the malaria 
that broods over these gloomy swamps, came to the 
door of the hut and invited me to enter. Inside 
there were several children between the ages of two 
years and eight, squatting on the floor round a large 
fire, over which was suspended an iron pot, the 
fumes from which were appetizing. The fore-quarters 
of a deer hung from the rafters in a corner, and every- 
where on the walls were stretched to dry skins of 
marten and other fur animals of the region. While I 
was smoking my pipe and talking with this unkempt 
woman of the wilderness, the man of the place en- 
tered and bade me welcome with that kind of hospit- 
ality that is unknown in cities, and which flees before 
the locomotive and its unearthly yell. He was a 
small, wiry man, clothed, oddly enough, in a rusty 
black garment of the dress-coat or “ claw-hammer’”’ 
cut, with his legs incongruously encased in thick 
blanket leggings, and moccasins upon his feet. Head 
covering he had none but the long grizzled locks 
with which nature had provided him, and which, 
matted as they were with wood-ashes and chips, 
gave him the aspect of a lunatic, which was enhanced 
by his wild, sunken eyes and sallow complexion. He 
was accompanied by a couple of nondescript dogs, 
and had with him two or three animals which the 
children called “black cats,” and which he had just 
found in his traps. These were fishers, the largest 
and darkest in color of the marten family that in- 
habit the northern woods. 

This man, as I found from conversing with him, 
was a connecting link between the wild red Indian 
and the civilized white man. He had known cities 
and the ways of them. Perhaps that was just the 
reason why he was here. For twenty years, as he 
told me—and speaking as an educated man, too— 
he had lived in these woods, subsisting upon the 
spoils of his rifle and steel-traps. Once in a while 
he would visit the distant settlements to sell his furs 
or barter them for such luxuries as salt pork or tea; 
but to him his smoky little hut on the margin of the 
cedar swamp was “home, sweet home,” and for life 
out of the woods the taste seemed to have died 
within him. 
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iron pot, which contained a capital stew of venison, 
he asked me to accompany him on a visit to some of 
his traps not far distant. It was he who had killed 
the deer, and whose track I had followed. The foot- 
prints of the deer were two days old, he said, and 
easily to be distinguished from fresh ones by signs 
visible only to experienced eyes. In the first trap 
we came to we found a live fisher, which he knocked 
on the head. Another trap contained a dead pine- 
marten, and in a third, near a little brook that purled 
over a bed of brown leaves, there was a mink. 

There must be a singular fascination about this 
kind of life, since, in the woods of Canada, it is not 
unusual to meet with men who had once occupied 
positions in the best society hiding themselves away 
in the depths of the forest, and dwelling there con- 
tentedly, just like the poor trapper of the swamp- 
side with the rusty dress-coat that told of better 
days — or, it may be, of worse. 
Once upon a time, in a part of the backwoods of 
Western Canada where there were some sparse set- 
tlements, I made one of a party who ranged the 
woods for two days in search of a lost child. She 
was a little girl about four years old, daughter of a 
woodcutter who lived in a log-house upon a small 
clearing. It was in December; the snow had not 
yet fallen, but the brown carpet of the woods was 
hard and glistening with frost, and the pools were 
covered with ice an inch thick. The party con-. 
sisted mostly of rough, rugged men of the regular 
backwoods type, many of them hunters well expe- 
rienced in the tracking of wild animals, and in all the 
signs and mysteries of the woods. When they heard 
of the trouble that had fallen upon one of their little 
community, these kindly fellows left their work, and, 
to the number of some twenty-five or thirty, volun- 
teered to make a search for the missing child. Start- 
ing from near the house, they ranged into the wood 
in a row, with an interval of about twenty or thirty 
yards between each man. In this order they trav- 
ersed the forest for a mile or more, shifting their 
ground as they returned, and carefully scrutinizing 
every bit of brush and root of fallen tree as they 
went. The crunching of so many feet on the frozen 
leaves had a strange effect in the still air of the for- 
est. Back and forward the tramp, tramp, resounded 
nearly all through that day, but without the warning 
“Halloo!” with which it was agreed to signalize the 
party should one of them discover the little wan- 
derer, alive or dead. Night fell, and the woodsmen 
dispersed to their homes, without having found so 
much as a foot-print of the missing child, for the 
ground was far too hard to take an impression from 
so little a foot. 

Early next day the search was renewed, the party 
shifting their ground a little to one side of that pre- 
viously traversed by them. Before noon, a shout 
rang through the forest. The searchers crowded up 
together in the direction of the sound, and there lay 
the body of the poor child frozen stiff and dead, 
partly under the shelter of a hollow log, and not a 
quarter of a mile from home. The man who found 
the body had stepped over the log and made several 
strides onward, when something induced him to turn, 
and so the remains were discovered ; and very touch- 
ing was the scene when they were carried in proces- 
sion by the rough woodsmen to the little shanty in 
the clearing. 

But it is after a fresh, heavy fall of snow that the 
woods assume their most weird and mystic aspect. 
No “grand transformation scene” that was ever 
produced upon the stage could compare with the 
effect wrought upon the forest by the soft, adhesive 
snow. Saplings, bent down by the weight of the 
snow, form strange grottoes, from the openings of 
which ballet-troupes of frost-fairies might well be ex- 
pected to emerge. The young spruce-trees that are 
interspersed here and there among the more lofty 
timber are converted to white obelisks. Sometimes 
they take the form of unearthly sculptures — statues 
of things unknown to mortal eyes, but standing up 
there in the silent wood radiant in the purest ala- 
baster. Spun glass is a poor medium for ornature 
compared with snow, the vagaries played by which 
among interlacing twigs and upon the feathery 
branches of the cedar and hemlock trees are beyond 
the reach of art. 

It is awfully still in the forest when there is a foot 
or so of snow upon the ground. The very air seems 
to be muffled, and living things move about unheard. 
Tracks of wild creatures are to be seen everywhere 
in the snow. While you stand motionless as a statue, 








After having accorded me the hospitality of the 


but peering into the snow-grottoes as far as you can 
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see, you will suddenly become aware of a herd of 
deer not fifty yards ahead of you. First you are 
attracted to the circumstance, perhaps, by the shak- 
ing down of snow from an overhanging bough, with 
which the antlers of a noble buck have come in con- 
tact as he rises from his lair behind some huge fallen 
giant of the forest. So sudden is his rising, that, to 
carry out the theatrical simile, it is as if he came up 
from a trap. Of course you are dressed in a white 


and a white handkerchief tied round your cap. That 
being so, the best thing for you to do is to stand per- 
fectly still, glancing your eyes round in the direction 
of the deer. Presently slight movements here and 
there, often among the boughs of fallen trees, where 
deer love to browse, will awaken you to the fact that 
there are several deer within fifty yards of you. 
They have arisen from unseen places like ghosts, 
and if you but stir a finger or break a twig they will 
bound away into the recesses of the forest, their 
white tails flashing as they go. Probably you will 
remark that the buck has his great eyes fixed upon 
you with a scrutinizing stare. Keep still, then, and, 


after a while, unless some fitful whiff of air wafts to 
his discriminating nostrils the exhalation peculiar to 
his human foe, he will make up his mind that you 
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THE WOLF TURNED SHEPHERD. — Dorr. 


are one of the snow statues with which the forest is 
so plentifully adorned, and will lower his head to 
browse. Wait until his head is covered by a tree or 
some other object, and then “draw your bead” upon 
him just behind the shoulder, and you have him. He 
may run a good way after being hit even in a most 
vital spot, but you can tell that he is hit, and badly, 
if, when racing away, he keeps his tail down instead 


| of flashing it defiantly aloft, as he would do if missed. 
blanket coat, or with a white shirt over your clothes | 


Not many years ago, the ranger of Canadian woods 
was just as likely to come across a trail of wild tur- 
keys as the tracks of a herd of deer. It is to be re- 
gretted that these noble birds are now nearly extinct 
in northern forests. Sitting at the window of a house 
in which I lived, and looking out toward the wood- 
side, I have frequently seen a flock of wild turkeys 
come down to the clearing, walking in Indian file, 
and headed by an experienced gobbler, standing a 
half-neck in stature over the others. To sally forth 
after them with a rifle was of course the thing, and 
many a weary mile I have tramped through the snow 
without ever getting near enough for an effective 
shot, though sometimes I had better luck. In Can- 
ada, as in some parts of the Western States, wild 
turkeys are not unfrequently domesticated and bred 





in with the tame variety, and fine birds of that strain 























are often displayed in the New York markets about 
Christmas time. 

Winter, in the soft snow, is the time for observing 
the habits of many animals that haunt the forests of 
the north. While standing quite still, looking out 
for deer, the white hares would often come bounding 
up almost to my feet. Their tracks are puzzling to 
a novice, as they nearly obliterate them by sitting 
down upon them as they go, so that the track of a 
single hare is but a series of round marks following 
each other in single line upon the snow. Where 
hares abound, the tracks of their worst. enemy, the 
lynx, or Joup cervier, are also often to be seen, and 
the snow is often trampled and crimsoned, and 
flecked with white fur, at a spot where he has been 
gorging himself upon one. The little milk-white 
ermine, with his brimstone-tinted breast and black- 
tipped tail, will also frequently come peering along 
close to the hunter, little recking that his pelt may 
one day be a component part of the boa by which the 
neck of beauty is encircled. If there is a trout- 
stream brawling through the woods, tracks of otter 
will be seen along it; and I have more than once 
watched these animals enjoying the sport of “ coast- 
ing’ down slides formed by them upon steep river 
banks. The ruffed grouse frequently burrow in the 
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snow, covering themselves up with it all but their 
bills, but springing up with a loud whirr when closely 
approached. 

Bears, although common in Canadian woods, are 
rarely to be seen in winter, keeping close in their 
dens. There is always a chance of meeting wolves, 
although they are comparatively scarce now; and 
the black and silver foxes, so valuable for their beau- 
tiful furs, are also growing very scarce. The hunter 
will sometimes come across that sanguinary and lar- 
cenous plantigrade, the glutton, called wolverene by 
the hunter at the far north. This is a wasteful beast, 
and will kill a whole flock of sheep in a night, not for 
the mutton, but for the blood, on which he debauches 
by sucking it from the jugular artery. 

There is an unutterable sentiment belonging to 
these old Canadian forests that follows into the cities 
and over seas, and into all the turmoils of business 


LAYING OUT A TOWN.—JOHN S. DAvis. 


for all his life, him who has dwelt long enough among | sheep!” Thus disguised, he safely stole to where 
the trees to have become familiar with the hamadry-|Guillot lay by a stack fast asleep. His dog close 
ads that weave their spells in the hidden places of| cuddled at his back; his pipe slept, too, and half the 
the regions. — Charles Dawson Shanly. | plump sheep were wrapped in slumber. Having put 

See on his disguise, the wolf thought if he could but 
TURNED SHEPHERD. |mock the shepherd's voice, he’d lure the flock. He 
| tried the experiment, and in speaking spoiled the 
whole affair : 


THE WOLF 
ONE of the most pointed of La Fontaine’s fables is 
“The Wolf Turned Shepherd.” The flocks of sheep 
had grown so very cautious, the wolf had fears for the 
future state of his larder. He thought he’d play the the spell was broken; the dog, the shepherd and the 
part of a fox, a character quite new for a wolf, and sheep woke up, just in time to discover the inten- 
secure by cunning what he could not get by direct | t!0"S of the wolf: 
attack: | ‘« At last the bubble breaks ; 
‘* A shepherd's hat and coat he took, | There's always some mistake a rascal makes. 
And from a branch he made a hook ; The wolf like wolf must always act ; 
Nor did the pastoral pipe forget.” That is a very certain fact." 
To carry out his schemes he would liked to have | The wolf found himself in distress, for his clumsy coat 
written upon his hat: “I'm Guillot, shepherd of the! prevented him from fighting or running away. 


‘* His howl re-echoed through the wood ; " 
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“ THE TEMPTATION.” 





THE stranger, passing through the great picture 
galleries of Paris, is naturally led to study the vari- 
ous ideals of Christ, as portrayed by both ancient and 
modern art, for here nearly all the originals, or faith- 
ful copies of them, can readily be compared. Of 
Madonnas and infants there is no end; and the re- 
presentations of the emanation of the Spirit, and even 
attempts to portray the Father of Spirits, are not 
But the Christ around whom centres the 
great religion of the 
West, and which, at 
no distant day, will 
become the relig- 
ion of the world, 
from his positive 
humanity, becomes 
an object around 
which poetic fancy 
delights to linger, 
and art long since 
brought votive of- 
ferings. 

The careful stu- 
dent, visiting these 
great repositories, 
is led to ask how 
these men, who 
have attempted his 
portrayal, have ap- 
prehended Christ 
with their spiritual 
perceptions? How 
have they given to 
the world the ideal 
man, whose subtle 
influence has not 
only entered the 
homes of the lowly, 
and blessed the 
**Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” but has 
also touched the 
thrones of kings 
with its sceptre, 
turning and over- 
turning, till one 
government has 
grown up, having 
the idea of true hu- 
man brotherhood 
as the foundation 
on which it rests? 

In the Christ of 
the Bible we have 
the shrewd logi- 
cian, the keen sat- 
irist, the bold icon- 
oclast, and at the 
same time, the gen- 
erous friend, sym- 
pathetic even with 
pleasures; the as- 
tute teacher, who 
could gather to- 
gether his band of 
common men, toil- 
ers in menial voca- 
tions, and tell them 
stories to illustrate 
the grand spiritual 
truths he desired to 
communicate; ten- 
der and = sympa- 
thetic toward 
women ; forgiving 
to the errors of the 
weak ; loving and blessing little children, and appre- 
hending the future that lay before them; capable of 
swaying the multitude to his will, yet ready to take 
the towel after supper, and gird himself to perform 
the office of the lowest menial — that of washing the 
feet of his disciples; this is the ideal man of the New 
Testament. 

For the most part, it seems to me that art has sadly 
failed to lift up any exalted standard for the emula- 
tion of the world. The Christ of its creation is 
usually either a weak, self-sufficient zealot, or a hard, 
unsympathetic bigot, or a conscious hypocrite. Con- 
sidering him merely as a man, most of the ideals are 
low. In the supper at Emmaus, however, where he is 





wanting. 
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suffers somewhat by the vanity of the artist crowd- 
ing in the likeness of his wife, and the portraits of 
two children of a duke, which would be sure to at- 
tract the favor of the nobility, Paul Veronese has, 
according to Ruskin, given the highest and purest 
ideal of Christ that art has ever produced. The face 
is that of one who has passed beyond all mortal 
agony, and is henceforth at peace. It somewhat 
lacks the grandeur of a victor, but it has the serenity 
of one who is to know no more conflict —“ He has 





entered into rest.” Perhaps this is really the most 
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ENGLISH GREYHOUNDS. —AFTER SPECHT. 


satisfactory of any presentation of his character from 
the pure spiritual standpoint. 

In fearful contrast to this is a very’ pretentious 
picture, by Ingres, representing Christ as giving to 
Peter the keys of the kingdom. The face that should 
be so noble and exalted, is that of a canting hypo- 
crite, and John the Beloved has the poor, weak, 
emasculated face of a silly woman, while Peter might 
well be hung for one of the most arrant rogues on 
record. 

From this pitiful exhibition, one turns with a feel- 
ing of refreshing, to the original and bold conception 
of Ary Scheffer in “The Temptation.” Christ is re- 
presented as a strong, grand man, standing on a huge, 





manifest in the breaking of bread, though the picture 





jutting crag, overlooking a vast, but dimly seen 





tract-of country. Standing in the shadow, but still 
clearly relieved, is the Tempter, not a mean, grovel- 
ing demon, bringing with him the fumes of the 
bottomless pit, but simply the incarnation of pure 
worldly wisdom. You almost regret that the artist 
has not seen fit to omit the conventional bat-like 
wings, and leave him the mere worldly wise man that 
he has so cleverly depicted. There is something in 
the face wonderfully like the portrait of a once emi- 
nent American statesman, and you almost expect to 
hear some plausible plea for the assumption of tem- 
poral power by 
Christ. The spirit 
of bold, but short- 
sighted, human 
wisdom, is render- 
ed with wonderful 
success. Only one 
step more, and he 
would have given 
a perfect rendering 
of that beautiful al- 
legory. The Tempt- 
er should have 
borne the shadowy 
likeness of Christ, 
the man, full of 
keen, shrewd intu- 
ition, but without 
spiritual illumina- 
tion; the mere 
worldly wisdom 
that would grasp 
and hold the pres- 
ent. The multitude 
had sought to make 
him a king. Hu- 
man wisdom was 
saying, ‘““You are 
the lineal descend- 
ant of David; take 
the sceptre and 
wield it for the 
good of these poor 
creatures; let your 
dreams of great 
spiritual upliftings 
for the future come 
to an end; seize 
the present, with 
its grand opportu- 
nities, and let the 
future look to it- 
self; in the words 
of the old proverb, 
‘Sufficient to the 
day its own evil.’”’ 
Ary Scheffer has 
seized the moment 
of the transit of 
thought, and has 
made of the con- 
ventional Christ a 
victorious master, 
who is prepared to 
cast behind him all 
temporal advan- 
tage for the crown 
which the immortal 
ages will bestow. 
It is not a weak 
enthusiast, nor a 
narrow bigot, that 
he has here por- 
trayed, but the far- 
seeing, overmas- 
tering nature, that 
could say to the 
whisperings of short-sighted worldly wisdom and 
ambition, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, thou adversary, thou 
art an offense to me.” In thus having a true concep- 
tion of his subject, and in being able to realize it, Ary 
Scheffer has proved to the world that he was a man 
of mind, as well as a great artist. Not until we have 
a better master of the details and possibilities of art, 
combined with a mind fully able to conceive of the 
highest ideal of Christ, shall we see a picture of the 
Redeemer superior to those which now exist. 

For such a grand conception, let art rejoice, for 
it must give strength to the sorely tried, to look upon 
this presentation of a nature so triumphant over the 
suggestions of the Tempter that stands in the shadow 
of every human soul. — H. M. 7. Cutler. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMALS. 


LOOKING at the two beautiful pictures of English 
greyhounds, and wild boars, from the truthful and 
facile pencil of T. Specht, presented on these pages, 
we see the highest point of grace, beauty, and 
development which has been reached by judicious 
breeding in the dog family, contrasted with the wild, 
ferocious, and uncouth specimens of the porcine 
family, when left in a state of nature. Of these wild 
hogs, we read in the Psalms: * The boar out of the 
wood doth waste 
it.” The English 
is re- 
markable for its 
fleetness, beauty, 
and affectionate re- 
gard for men. The 
appearance of this 
dog changes with 
the climate, that of 
England being the 
best for its perfect 
development. The 
Scotch greyhound, 
or gazehound, as 
Sir Walter Scott 
called them, is a 
larger dog, with a 
broader muzzle, 
and longer hair. In 
Italy, the grey- 
hound is smaller in 
size, with shorter 
hair, and is treated 
as a pet dog by the 
ladies. In more 
tropical climates, 
as Brazil, the same 
dog loses all of its 
hair, and diminish- 
es in size. Prized 
more for its beauty 
than anything else, 
the only game it 
hunts is the hare, 
which it kills by 
breaking its neck, 
at one snap, just 
behind the ears. 
Those who admire 
a fine dog will give 
the same apprecia- 
tion to an English 
greyhound that a 
loverof horses 
would give to an 
Anglo-Arabian, the 
finest animal of its 
species. The same 
horse brought to 
this country, and 
allowed to run wild 
on the plains, soon 
degenerates into 
the small and al- 
most worthless 
mustang. 

Few pure-blood- 
ed English grey- 
hounds have found 
their way to Amer- 
ica. One of the 
finest specimens is 
owned by Mr. Lee, 
literary editor of 
the New York 
and Mr. 
Cameron, of Staten Island, imports them to order. 

Wild-boar-hunting was once a royal pastime in 
England and Ireland, but is now mostly confined to 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. The King of Italy is 
fond of the boar-hunt, and not many years ago had 
a horse killed by one of these wild animals. In the 
glossy, fat, good-natured Essex pig, as bred to-day, 
we see the highest point of development reached in 
the porcine family. Looking at the wonderful re- 
sults of culture, one is almost forced to believe in 
the development theory of Darwin. 

For a great many years a statue of a boar in bronze 
stood in the Mercato Vecchio, in the open air, in 
Florence. It was regarded almost as a sacred thing 
by the people of that city, and to protect it from the 
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weather, was removed not long ago to the gallery of 
the Pitti, accompanied by bands of music, soldiers, 
dignitaries, and a large concourse of people. A 
marble copy of the bronze boar stands in the gal- 
lery of the Uffuzzi. 
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THE LAND OF THE DAKOTAS. 


IT is more than three centuries since Jacques Car- 
tier, an enterprising French navigator, discovered 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, whose extreme-head- 





WILD BOARS.—AFTER SPECHT. 


waters beyond the great lakes are within an hour’s 
walk of a tributary of the Mississippi. 

From the zealous Jesuits and Franciscans, who 
were the first to explore these northern wilds, we 
have various and conflicting accounts of the country 
and the wild, strange inhabitants. Of these religzeux 
many were saintly men who went forth burning with 
earnest zeal to storm the kingdom of Satan in what 
seemed to them his very stronghold, and who from 
the simple faith which led them, often alone, through 
difficulties and dangers most fearful, to deaths of tor- 
ture, deserve to be counted in the “noble army of 
martyrs.” Others there were, whose zeal for Christ’s 
kingdom.seemed quite subservient to lower aims, 
and whose written accounts show a greater desire to 


gain earthly fame as discoverers than to win these 
wild heathen to a Christian civilization. 

The building of forts and their adjacent settle- 
ments on the lower St. Lawrence, soon attracted 
from France adventurers of,all kinds, from men of 
rank who obtained grants of lands, to those from the 
very dregs of the home population. Many of these 
adventurers mixed and assimilated with the neigh- 
boring Indians, and in untold numbers and ways 
wandered westward. Thus, in the course of a gen- 
|eration, there appeared another class of inhabitants, 
the 


“coureurs 





“ voyageurs,”’ 
des 
“Bos 


wor, oF 


brulé,” as they were 


variously termed. 
These, with their 
union of French 


and Indian blood, 
often seemed to 
unite the vices of 
the two races. Of 
mercurial temper- 
ament, and vaga- 
lawless life, 
they penetrated far 
and near, and it 
would be impossi- 
ble to find a north- 
ern Indian tribe 
unaffected by these 
wanderers. 

In 1615, Cham- 
plain, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New 
France, or Canada, 
penetrated to Lake 
Huron, and some 
Jesuit priest went 
with him, and after- 
ward beyond him. 
In the year 1671, 
St. Lusson was sent 
out by Talon, the 
Intendant of Can- 
ada,’ to search for 
copper mines on 
Lake Superior. Af- 
ter wintering at the 
Manatonlin Islands 
he proceeded _ to 
the Sault St. Marie, 
whither his voyag- 


bond, 


eur, Nicolas Per- 
rot, persuaded 
many Indians of 


the Sacs, Winneba- 
goes, Menomonies, 
and Ojibeways to 
repair, and there 
St. Lusson, on the 
15th day of June, 
1672, with all the 
pomp of religious 
and civil service 
that he could mus- 
ter, took posses- 
sion of all the coun- 
tries, lakes, and riv- 
ers, adjacent and 
west and south, “in 
the name of the 
most high, mighty, 
and redoubted 
monarch, Louis 
Fourteenth of that 
name,” 

In 1678 Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth, a native of Lyons, built the first 
trading-post at the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior. Here, about the head-waters of the two great 
streams, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, lay in 
primeval beauty the Land of the Dakotas, of whom 
an old historian of missions thus writes: “ For sixty 
leagues, from the extremity of the upper lake toward 
sunset, and, as it were, in the centre of the western 
nations, they have all united their forces in a general 
league.” Indeed, this is the meaning of the word 
Dakota, by which name one of the most warlike and 
powerful nations of these northern Indians call them- 
selves. The Ojibeways, north of Lake Superior, with 
whom they were waging continual war, called them 
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“ Nadowaysioux,” and the French using the final syl-|the country, called it Undine. Pére Hennepin, a 
lable, the nickname Sioux has thus been fastened| Franciscan of the Recollet Order, was the first 


upon them. 





European to explore the country. He had been at- 





GOETHE AT HOME. 


THE greatest modern poet of Germany was born at 


Archzologists are rising up in our new country to| tached to an exploring expedition, led by La Salle,| Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1749. He lived with his 
read from southern ruins and northern mounds the|which finally from Lake Michigan crossed to the| father, who was a counselor of state, surrounded by 
unwritten history of an ancient civilization com-| Illinois River. In February of 1680, Hennepin, in a|all the elements calculated to increase a love for lit- 
pletely lost. But to the most of us the red Indians| bark canoe, with two voyageurs, floated down this| erature and art. Our picture of Goethe represents 
For years unbounded | river, and from its mouth ascended the Mississippi. him in his “gable chamber,” or top room, in his 


are the primeval inhabitants. 


by their oral tradi- 
tions, they had been 
the lords of the soil, 
mighty hunters of 
the buffalo, bear, 
and other wild ani- 
mals which abound- 
ed in the country, 
with rites and cere- 
monies peculiar to 
themselves, and 
barbarous usages 
varying with the 
different tribes or 
nations. A keen 
sense of honor and 
a certain purity in 
their aboriginal life 
have been terribly 
abused, and appar- 
ently quite crushed 
out, by their inter- 
course with that 
scum of civilization 
which the first 
wave of emigration 
seems always to 
throw on the sad 
shores of heathen- 
dom. 

The country of 
the Dakotas, of 
which the French 
heard from voyag- 
eurs and eastern 
Indians such great 
accounts, compris- 
ed what is now 
called Minnesota, 
and an_ indefinite 
sweep of land tow- 
ard the far-western 
Rocky Mountains. 
In its northern part 
clear streams, in 
the midst of thick 
pine woods, dashed 
over rocky beds 
and down steep 
descents into the 
great lake, forming 
numerous’ water- 
falls, or ‘“ ha-has,” 
as the Indians call- 
ed them. In the 
southern part more 
sluggish streams 
wound over the 
prairies, their bor- 
dering of cotton- 
wood, bass-wood, 
elm, and_ willow, 
forming the only 
wood supply of the 
country, except a 
strip of woodland 
varying from five 
to twenty miles in 
width, and which 
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stretched diagon- 
ally from northeast 
to southwest for a 
hundred miles. In- 
numerable lakelets 

were scattered over the country, some lying alone 
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GOETHE AT HOME. 


n 1836, explored | hold within its bounds. — Mary S. Livermore. 





| As he is connected with the first discovery by white | 
with pretty little wooded headlands, and others| men of the Falls of Niagara, so he was the first white | 
strung as on silver threads by little streams, con-| man to reach the falls on the distant Mississippi, to 
necting one with another, over wide stretches of roll-| which he gave the name of his patron saint, Anthony 
ing prairie land. Some lakes showed clear, pebbly|of Padua. And now comes the first actual knowl- 
bottoms, and others were marsh-like, and filled with |edge of the Dakotas, who, though still a powerful 
an abundant growth of wild rice, which attracted,| people, had, even in the time of Hennepin, lost 
each autumn, innumerable wild geese and ducks. |ground in the north before the Ojibeways, and who 

By some voyageurs the inhabitants were called | now, though their language gives the name to the 
“gens des lacs,” from the numerous lakes among] beautiful country of Minnesota, have not one foot- 
which they lived; and Nicollet, who, i 





father’s dwelling, 
where he _ passed 
his childhood, in- 
dulging in those 
dreams which af- 
terward were more 
than fully realized. 
When but fifteen 
years of age he 
went tothe Univer- 
sity of Leipzic, but 
long before that, as 
early as 1757-8, he 
had given evidence 
of his poetical abil- 
ity, his love for the 
natural sciences, as 
well as his dram- 
atic talent. Goethe 
has returned to his 
little gable cham- 
ber, perhaps after 
. | having written his 
AR: “Sufferings of 
Young Werther,” 
a sentimental book 


: 

Ay, 2 Sentimental book 

| nT see. by he cis 
y " ' 














=—_——— placing of his affec- 

—— tions ; he has placed 

one knee upon a 

chair, and is look- 

ing out into the 

sunshine, admiring 

the beautiful land- 

scape, and the far- 

away hills spread 

out below. He feels 

more and more at- 

tached to the little 

room, where, as a 

boy, he experienced 

so many pleasures ; 

where he lived in 

the showers and 

sunshine incident 

to youth ; where he 

dreamed away the 
golden hours, slum- 
bering in a flood of 
moonlight. In this 
room he prayed to 
the Most High, to 
whom he had erect- 
ed an altar; here 

he learned to light 
the tapers with a 
burning-glass; here 
he played with a 
set of automatic fig- 
ures left ‘him as 
toys by his grand- 
mother, arranging 
them on a stage, 
and going through, 
in his childish way, 
a whole dramatic 
‘performance, as he 
has related in his 
“Welhelm  Meis- 
ter.” This room 
saw the budding of 
Goethe’s genius 
which _ afterward 
flowered into a blossom, “representing in himself 
alone,” as Madame De Staél once said, “the whole 
of German literature. His keen and profound in- 
sight into human life and character, his encyclopedic 
knowledge, his sublime imagination, his exquisite sen- 
sibility and play of fancy, and his consummate style, 
place him high in the constellation of literary genius 
that appeared in the latter half of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. His 
mighty influence has reached all spheres of human 
thought, and grows stronger with time.” 
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VERDI'S NEW OPERA, “ AIDA.” 


THE production, by the Strakosch Italian Opera Company, of 
‘* Aida," the new opera by the distinguished modern master, Gui- 
seppe Verdi, was the leading musical event of the winter season. 
A new work by a composer whose fame is fixed and world-wide, is 
always attended with interest, but in this case public expectation 
was wrought to an unusually high pitch by the well-circulated state- 
ment that Verdi had abandoned the beaten track of modern oper- | 
atic composition, and especially the melodious characteristics which | 
had marked all his previous works, to write in the new school of | 
Wagner. This, in opera, we understand to mean the wedding of 
music and poetry so closely, ‘‘even to rejecting the forms of air- 
duet,” etc., where the dramatic effect would be marred by any- | 
thing less than recitative. | 

The name of Verdi is associated with much that is unique in de- | 
sign, exquisite in melody, and rich in coloring. He has written for 
the heart, rather than the head; for the people, rather than for the 
oligarchy of connoisseurs ; and thousands, we might without exag- | 
geration say millions, are familiar with Verdi's melodies, who know 
nothing of their origin or the man who made them. But Verdi has | 
been too prolific to be profound, although his operas have exhibited 
more vigor than has characterized the Italian school since Rossini's | 
time. Of some twenty operas composed by him since his first work | 
in 1839, ‘‘ Ernani,”’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ La Traviata,” 
and ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,"’ are the most familiar to the Ameri- 
can stage. ‘‘ Ernani’’ was for many years the most popular, and | 
from 1847, when Tedesco, Perelli, Vita, and Nerelli first presented 
it in New York and Boston, until now, it has held its high place in | 
public regard. In all these, and notably in the first four, Verdi | 
has reveled in the wealth of melody seemingly inseparable from | 
the music of Italy. True, there is at times some- 
thing of the noisy c.iamor (as, for instance, in the 
ad captandum ‘‘ Anvil Chorus'"’) of which Meyer- 
beer might have been allowed the exclusive copy- 
right, but every opera abounds with exquisite arias, 
duets, and concerted pieces, which carry captive 
the hearts and turn the heads of three-fourths the 
music-lovers in the land. ; : 

There was, therefore, much skepticism as to 
Verdi's ability to subdue his melodic tendencies 
and harness them to the dramatic requirements of 
a tragedy. It scarcely seemed possible that any 
work akin to ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ or ‘‘ Tannhauser,"’ or 
that still more erratic opera, ‘‘ Die fliegende Hol- 
lander "’ (which no manager, however much an ad- 
mirer of Wagner, has had the courage to produce 
in America), could emanate from the pen of so 
warm and enthusiastic an Italian as Verdi. But 
the public underrated his mental vigor and the 
versatility of his genius. 
ine and general. 











The surprise was genu- 

Here it is proper to make a diversion, for a mo- 
ment, to compliment the energy and ‘‘ pluck” of 
Strakosch in presenting an opera which demanded 
so lavish an expenditure for appropriate appoint- 
ments, at a time when New York City was in the 
throes of a financial convulsion, which overturned 
colossal fortunes, and extended its baneful influence 
to every household, not only here, but throughout 
the United States. From the scenery and mount- 
ings to the minutest detail of stage ‘‘ properties,” 
nothing was omitted to make the miése-en-scene as 
nearly as possible a perfect reproduction of the 
events and places intended to be represented. Of 
the public appreciation of this most unusually care- 
ful attention, the press and the people gave ample 
assurance, and Mr. Strakosch has the right to feel 
that he stands now at the head of impressarios — at 
least, on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘‘ Aida"’ was written for the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and the librettist, Antonio Ghislanzoni, has used the wars between 
the Egyptians and the Ethiopians as the ground-work upon which 
to delineate the personages who in the mimic world play out their 
brief existences and pass away. The principal characters are as 
follows, and the names of those who represented them are also 
here appended: Aida, an Ethiopian slave, Mlle. Ostava Torriani; 
Amneris, daughter of the Egyptian King, Miss Annie Louise Cary ; 
Radames, captain of the guard, Sig. Italo Campanini; Amonasro, 
King of Ethiopia and father of Aida, M. Victor Maurel; Ramis, 
chief priest, Sig. Nannetti; The King, father of Amneris, Sig. 
Scolara; A Messenger, Sig. Boy. A small army of priests, priest- 
esses, ministers, soldiers, officers of the court, slaves, Egyptians 
and Ethiopian prisoners, were called into frequent requisition by 
the choruses. The action takes place at Memphis and Thebes 
during the reign of the Pharaohs. The plot is briefly this: Am- 
neris, and Aida, her slave, are both enamored of Radames, who 
loves only Aida. Radames, who goes to war as commander-in- 
chief, returns triumphant from his conflict with the Ethiopians, 
bringing captive, among others, Aida's father. He (Radames), is 
crowned with honor by the king, who also confers upon him the 
hand of Amneris. The struggle between love, duty, and patriot- 
ism is great, and in an evil hour he is persuaded to reveal import- 
ant state secrets, and to fly with Aida, but is apprehended and con- 
signed to living burial in a vault beneath the temple of Vulcan. 
There he ‘meets Aida, who, anticipating his fate, had secreted her- 
self in this dismal chamber, where, with unexampled devotion, she 
dies with him in melodramatic bliss. 

The discovery by Amneris of Aida's love for Radames, and his 
appointment as leader of the Egyptian army, comprise the first 
scene of the first act. There is little to note in this, save, perhaps, 
the grand chorus of priests, ministers, and captains, ‘‘ Gloria ai 
Numi,” etc., and the soliloquy, ‘‘ Ritorna Vincitor,” a sustained 
and difficult aria, requiring a voice of much strength and endur- 
ance. The second scene (interior of the Temple of Vulcan), which 
represents the investment of Radames with the consecrated armor, 
is marked by an antiphonal chorus sung by the priests and priest- 
esses, and marred by a so-called ‘‘ sacred dance,” which, we doubt 





not, even the Egyptians would have driven from the sanctuary as 
a travesty on things sublime. 

The second act is unquestionably the grandest, and exhibits in a 
most striking degree the advance of Verdi in musical vigor and 
brilliancy. The interview of Ammneris and Aida, and the discov- 
ery to the former by strategy of the love of the latter for Radames, 
are vocalized with a masterly hand, and the conflicting emotions of 
love, rage, hate, pity, jealousy, and despair, depicted in quick suc- 
cession, gave to both Miss Cary and Miss Torriani an opportunity 
for high dramatic skill and vocalization, which they improved to the 
delight and satisfaction of all. The duet with which the scene 
closes is superb. But the greatest triumph to the composer is 
reserved for the next scene. An entrance to the city of Thebes is 
crowded by kings, priests, and people to give welcome to Radames 
and his victorious army. Oriental splendor, royal magnificence, 
and antique architecture, combine to heighten the scenic grandeur 
of this setting. A march, in which Verdi rivals Wagner in the 
skillful use of the brass instruments, heralds the approach of the 
conqueror. The people, the women alone, and the priests sing 
choruses of welcome. The Egyptian troops, preceded by trum- 
pets of peculiar construction —long and slender, combining the 
strength of the trumpet with the more mellow tones of the cornet — 
defile before the king, and on the entrance of Radames, the union 
of chorus with the large brass band on the stage, and the largely 
increased orchestra in the usual stall, produced an effect in the 
highest degree grand and masterly. 
father, a captive in the train of her lover, is a highly dramatic situ- 
ation which Verdi has greatly enhanced. Then follows a full 
chorus, which, as an exercise in counterpoint, would do credit to 
Bach, and shows Verdi to have been a careful student of the great 
master of the fugue. A magnificent chorus concludes the scene. 

In the third act (the banks of the Nile with the Temple of Isis 


near by), the chief interest is concentrated upon the temptation by | 





ANNIE LOUISE CARY.— FROM PHOTO. BY MORA. 
Aida, of Radames, who is urged to reveal to her father the proposed 
movements of the Egyptian army, and then to escape with her to 
her own people. It would be impossible to give an adequate de- 
scription in detail of this act without exceeding the necessarily pre- 
scribed limits of this article. The reluctant yielding of Aida to the 
entreaties and final reproaches of her father, her enthusiastic plead- 
ing with Radames, his struggle between love and patriotic duty, 
afford an extended field for the true musician. The duet, ‘‘ Ter 
non m'ami! Va!’ is the gem of the opera, and at every represen- 
tation was enthusiastically encored. In the fourth act, wherein the 
condemned Radames is finally conducted to the subterranean hall 
of judgment, we shall note only the scene between Radames (Cam- 
panini), and Amneris (Miss Cary). She endeavors to persuade him 
to exculpate himself, and thus regain his life and freedom. Here 
Miss Cary evinced both a vocal and dramatic power in the line of 
tragedy, for which even her most ardent admirers were scarcely 
prepared, and stepped at once to the front rank of lyric artists. 

The success of the closing scene is due mainly to the attractive 
setting, the stage being divided into two floors, the upper repre- 
senting the ‘Temple of Vulcan, and the lower the dungeon in which 
Radames and Aida perish. 

The entire cast of this remarkable opera is worthy of the highest 
praise. In respect to orchestra and chorus, we have had nothing 
so complete and thorough for along time. Miss Torriani, Signors 
Campanini and Maurel, as well as Nannetti and Scolara, merited 
and received a full share of the applause. A less able corps of 
artists, and a careless manager, would have destroyed an opera 
which now takes its place in popular favor as Verdi's masterpiece. 

Annie Louise Cary, of whom we give a portrait in the char- 
acter of Amneris, is the daughter of Dr. Nelson H. Cary, of 
Gorham, Maine, and grand-daughter of Deacon Stockbridge, of 
Yarmouth, whose name in that State is synonymous with business 
enterprise, Christian zeal, and hospitality. Her mother, now dead, 
was noted not only for her remarkable beauty, but for all those 
graces which become the good neighbor and the faithful parent. 

Miss Cary, the youngest of six children, was born in Maine in 
October, 1844. Dr. Cary was a country physician of necessarily 





limited means, and his talented daughter received no other musical 
education in early life than that which she picked up at the Yankee 
singing-schools. When about fourteen, she went to Boston to 
reside in the family of a brother, and soon after secured a position 
in a choir, by which she was enabled to devote more attention to 
music. Feeling, however, the inadequacy of home instruction, she 
determined to go to Italy, and with the results of a farewell con- 
cert, sailed in 1866 for Milan. For four years she remained in that 
| city, studying with fidelity while her funds lasted, and replenishing 
them with occasional concert or operatic excursions, always return- 
| ing to the work in which she felt the most enthusiastic interest and 
| hopes of ultimate success. With true womanly pluck and indepen- 
dence, she earned her education, and never faltered when dimin- 
| ished funds would have disheartened many of the ‘‘ sterner" sex. 
On one of these excursions she was heard by Max Strakosch, 
| who, recognizing her great talents, engaged her at once, and she 
| appeared in Stockholm in 1870, under his management. Since 
| that time, she has held the position of leading contralto in the 
Strakosch Italian Opera. Her repertoire includes all the leading 
operas. Her voice is especially rich, mellow, flexible, and of large 
compass. Her personal presence is exceedingly attractive, and she 
| finds favor at once with her audiences. In the social circle she is 
| universally beloved for those attributes of true womanhood, a frank 
j} and genial disposition, strict integrity, warm-hearted and open- 
handed generosity, and good will to all. 





The meeting of Aida with her | 
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DRAMA, 

IN a city like New York, where there is constantly a large float- 
ing population, composed of people from all parts of the country, 
| as well as an immense resident class which is not over-cultivated 
or very fastidious about the quality of the amusements it patronizes, 
the amusing drama, the spectacular drama, and the 
dry-goods drama, flourish beyond all proportion to 
the instructive and legitimate drama. Managers 
have discovered that in order to pay expenses and 
fill their pockets they must cater to the theatre- 
going taste, whatever that may be. However much 
individuals may desire to elevate the stage, or create 
a demand for finer plays and better acting, the fact 
remains that they promptly withdraw an unpopular 
piece, and do their best to please the fickle public 
with some new sensation. So it happens that ina 
majority of our theatres we have seen plays hold 
the boards, and draw crowded houses for months, 
which possessed no other merit than the capability 
of amusing the average intellect. At Niblo’s Gar- 
den, for instance, a reconstructed ‘‘ Black Crook," 
composed of dancing girls, gaudy and impossible 
scenery, a children’s ballet, special artists of ail 
kinds, acrobats, ventriloquists, caricaturists, etc., 
proved to be a miserable, but attractive medley, 
which was kept upon the stage until even the vul- 
gar public grew tired of it, and empty houses 
warned the management that it should be with- 
drawn. We fondly hope the tinseled, bare-limbed, 
spectacular drama has seen its best days in New 

York, 

Just prior to, and during the holiday season, 
there was a remarkable revival of pantomimes, 
grotesque pieces, and Christmas plays, not unlike 
those which flourish so luxuriantly in London. 
‘*The Babes in the Wood,” at Niblo’s, ‘‘ Humpty 
Dumpty Abroad,”’ at the Grand Opera House, and 
Dickens's ‘‘ Gabriel Grub,”’ formed examples of this 
style of drama. For almost the first time in its his- 
tory, the Grand Opera House was made a paying 
concern with ‘‘Humpty Dumpty Abroad."’ The 
ample stage, fine scenery, and clever tricks of Mr. 
Fox, drew hundreds of thousands of people, who 
flocked for months to witness the pantomime. 

At the New Fifth Avenue Theatre, what has 
been called the dry-goods drama has been successfully revived in 
such plays as ‘Saratoga,’ ‘‘Man and Wife,”’ ‘‘ Fortune,"’ and 
‘*Folline.’’ With graceful and tolerable acting ofa certain school, 
is combined an amount of costly dresses and elaborate millinery 
not entirely out of place in the commercial metropolis of the New 
World. ‘Those who wish to see rich silks, velvets, laces, and 
French flowers on the stage, worn by refined people, in exquisite 
drawing-rooms and libraries, will find much enjoyment at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. The lesson the play teaches is of slight moment 
compared to the stage dresses of the actors. 

Many of the most successful plays recently brought out in New 
York have been adapted from the French, a fact of some signifi- 
cance, perhaps, as showing the American tendency. The play- 
wright who has written more than any other man, and been more 
successful, is Mr. Dion Boucicault. His adaptations of ‘‘ A Man 
of Honor,” for the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and ‘‘ Led Astray,”’ for 
the Union Square Theatre, proved to be immensely popular with 
the theatre-going public. The last-named play aroused the curios- 
ity of the town, and crowded the house every night for months. 
The Union Square Theatre has been remarkably successful in the 
hands of Mr. Palmer, a number of the plays brought out by him 
proving to be the ‘‘hits of the season,’’ and really worth seeing. 
‘* The Geneva Cross’’ held the boards for a long time, and was a 
clever production. Mr. Boucicault does not tire of writing as many 
plays to order as the theatres of New York may demand. He is 
already the author of over three hundred, not one of which has 
proved a total failure. Of French and Irish parentage, he pos- 
sesses a great versatility of talent and facility for work which en- 
able him to have one or two new plays constantly under way. He 
sometimes finishes a whole play at one sitting, only stopping for 
food and drink. The plays at the Union Square Theatre are well 
brought out, all the scenery, costumes, etc., harmonizing with the 
purpose of the drama. 

Mr. Fechter's reappearance at the Lyceum Theatre, in Decem- 
ber, proved to be too brief to require further comment. Admitted 
to be a fine actor, he has been singularly unfortunate in his at- 





tempts to win the American public. 
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LITERATURE. 





THE student of literature may profitably contrast the American 
poetry of to-day with that of a generation or two ago, noting the 
marked difference which exists, and determining, if may be, 
whether progress has been made. Perhaps no people are so sen- 
sitive to surrounding influences as Americans; certainly, no poets 
of other lands reflect the spirit of the times in which they live so 
mirror-like as our own. What greater contrast in the writings of 
poets can we find than that which exists between Mr. Stedman's, 
for instance, and Charles Fenno Hoffman's, whose works have 
recently been edited by his nephew, and published by Porter & 
Coates, of Philadelphia? Mr. Hoffman was born in New York 
City in 1806, and was a friend of W. C. Bryant. He wrote in what 
we must now regard as the early days of the Republic, long before 
the abolition of slavery, Pacific railways, Atlantic cables, the set- 
tlement of California, the building of Chicago, the great Rebellion, 
or the Centennial Exhibition, were thought of. Anterior to these 
events the times were indeed quiet, tame, and pastoral. That was 
the American age for poetry of nature, sentiment, and feeling; 
for flights of fancy, Indian traditions, and frontier experiences. A 
man of generous temper and genial manners, Mr. Bryant says of 
Mr. Hoffman's poems: ‘‘ They bear the impress of his noble 
character. They are the thoughts of a man of eminent poetic sen- 
sibilities, who delights to sing of whatever moves the human heart 
— the domestic affections, patriotic reminiscences, the traditions of 
ancient loves and wars, and the ties of nature and friendship.’ 
How ‘different are the poems of Whittier, Joaquin Miller, John 
Hay, and Bret Harte! And yet, each of these poets but expresses 
a part of the life he has seen and felt. Times change, and men 
change with them. We have experienced a positive delight in 
reading the forest musings and love poems of Hoffman, written in 
those ancient days before the world was turned upside down. He 
writes of ‘* My Birchen Bark: " 


‘* Think’st thou, my love, that painted barge, 
With gaudy pennant floating o'er her, 
Could kiss, like her, the flowery marge, 
Nor break the foam-bells formed before her ? 
Look, sweet, the very lotus-cup, 
Trembling as if with bliss o’erbrimm'd, 
Seemed now almost to buoy her up, 
As o’er the heart-shaped leaves we skimm'd — 
‘Those floating hearts beside their flowers, 
Half bear the boat and both of ours! 
For lightsome heart, oh, such a boat 
On summer wave did never float ! "’ 


‘* Where would I rest ?"’ asks the poet: 


‘* Under old boughs, where moist, the live-long summer, 
‘lhe moss is green, and springy to your tread, 
When you, my friend, shall be an often-comer 
To pierce the thicket, seeking for my bed.” 


> * * * * * * * 


** One lonely stem —a trunk those old boughs lifting, 
Should mark the spot ;. and, haply, new thrift owe 
‘To that which upward through its sap was drifting, 
From what lay mouldering round its roots below.” 
I:ven the language has undergone a change since Mr. Hoffman 
wrote, for in a poem entitled ‘‘ The Laurel,” in which he sings of 
its origin, doubting the Roman fable, he says: 


‘* Yes, long ere then, on Alleghan's bright mountains, 
Na-nabozho has seen the laurel growing, 
With berries glassed in Adirondach fountains, 
Or cup mist-filled near Niagara's flowing ; 


A crimped and dainty cup, whose timid flushing 
‘Tinted the creamy hue of lips so shrinkihg, 

He thought at first some sentient thing was blushing, 
To be thus caught from such a caldron drinking.” 


Mr. Hoffman's book contains three lengthy poems: ‘‘ The Am- 
buscade,” ‘‘ Kachesco: a Legend of the Sources of the Hudson,” 
and ‘‘ Love's Calendar." ‘These, like the shorter. poems, are light, 
graceful, sweet, and fanciful. 





Until quite recently, the art education of Americans has been 
almost wholly neglected; neither in common schools, academies, 
nor colleges was any instruction provided for teaching those prin- 
ciples that underlie all works of art. Even our largest cities had 
few, if any, public picture galleries, or halls of statuary. With the 
increase of years, wealth, and population, a change for the better 
has come to the American people, and now in a number of States 
drawing is taught in the public schools, while such colleges as 
Yale, Vassar, and the universities of Syracuse and Michigan have 
very creditable collections of paintings and statues, and lectures are 
given on the fine arts. If art is not now duly appreciated in 
this country, it is owing to a lack of education, the idea having 
long prevailed that one’s own taste is a sufficient guide to the judg- 
ment. Looked upon as a mere matter of sentiment and emotion, 
too many well-educated people in other respects have never given 
art an hour's study. These false sentiments, together with a 
lack of instructive publications on art matters, must account for 
the present ignorance. Academies of design, art associations, and 
picture galleries, are now increasing with us so rapidly, that we 
have great hopes for the future, and expect to see, in the course of 
another century, a high development of art in America. Mean- 
while one of the pressing needs of the hour is some work which 
shall, in a plain and lucid manner, teach the people those reasons 
for the love they feel for the beautiful, in a way easy to be com- 
prehended. This want has been in a great measure supplied by 
the publication in this country, from the French, of M. Charles 
Blanc’s ‘‘Grammar of Painting and Engraving,” He found the 
art education of the French people almost utterly neglected, hence 
he wrote this book to instruct, to give information to those who 
desire to know the peaceful and poetic side of life. The book, as 
it comes to us, from the house of Hurd & Houghton, of New York, 
proves to be a large and handsome volume of three hundred and 
thirty pages, embellished with forty-three illustrations, mostly from 
the old masters, each of which serves to elucidate some point in the 
text. The limits of our space confine us to the outlines of this 
work, a book which should find a welcome reception from all who 
love art, or wish to know more about the subject. Seventeen chap- 
ters are devoted to painting, including landscape, animals, battles, 


‘with copies of famous pictures, statues, etc. 
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painting, such as fresco, wax, pastel, enamel, encaustic, etc., are 
written about, and the subjects of coloring, composition, form, 
methods, touch, etc., are discussed in an admirable manner. 
Seven chapters are consumed with a discussion of engraving, in- 
cluding copper, aquafortis, mezzotint, wood and cameo. The last 
chapter is devoted to lithography. This book is remarkable for 
its comprehensiveness, clearness, and the interest with which its 
author has contrived to invest its pages. It reads like a romance 
of genius. And the author takes a hopeful view of the future of art, 
for he says in conclusion : 


‘‘ If future artists shall lack the grace of the precursors, the charm 
inherent in things that one divines and in the hope of the beauti- 
ful, in lieu thereof their march will be firmer, surer, and their route 
being shortened, life will be longer. ‘They will not be slow to fol- 
low this humanity, become so breathless, so eager to live. Strong 
in accumulated riches, and acquired facility, they will have time to 
cut new faces on the diamond-art. Inthe mean time, thank Heaven, 
genius has not abandoned this earth. We have always had chosen 
creatures, winged natures, masters. We have them to-day; we 
shall have them to-morrow. We cannot doubt it; from another 
Ictinus another Phidias will be born, and other Raphaels who 
will find new ways of being sublime. For neither the beautiful, 
nor the ideal, nor style are dead, because of their very nature they 
are immortal; and although in certain periods of decadence they 
seemed threatened with destruction, they have only slumbered, like 
the Evangelist, whom the poetry of the middle ages represents to 
us as sleeping in his tomb, where, cradled by dreams, he awaits the 
awakening angel.”’ 


A fit companion volume to the above, published by the same 
house, is a work on ‘ Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, 
and their Works,”’ by Clara Erskine Clement, of Boston. This is, 
in reality, a hand-book, which, to a certain extent, will serve the 
place of a whole shelf of works on art. All may possess this ele- 
gant volume, while but few are able to purchase a library of art 
books. As a book of reference, it may be easily consulted by those 
who have occasion to learn of the lives and works of the great mas- 
ters in the various branches of art named in the title. A valuable 
feature of this book is the publication of a list of pictures painted 
by each master, and their present location. ‘The monograms of 
the various artists are given, and the book is profusely illustrated 
Those who would read 
of the great pictures in the galleries of Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ber- 
lin, Bologna, Dresden, Florence, Paris, London, Naples, Rome. 
Madrid, and elsewhere, will find full descriptions in these pages 
The work will undoubtedly become a standard. It reflects much 
credit upon the perseverance of the author. 


* Fannie St. John" is the title of a gracefully written and clev- 
erly entertaining historical romance from the pen of Mrs. E. P. 
Delesdernier, It is a sketch of the times and trials of the St. 
John family, which resided in Orange .County, New York, during 
the period of the Revolutionary War. The father was taken pris- 
oner and sent to Europe; the mother died, and several little 
orphans were left in a deplorable condition. At this time one 
Captain Gustavus Fellowes, of Boston, rescued the children from 
poverty, and adopted them into his own family. It is with the 
intent of perpetuating the memory of this good deed that Mrs. 
Delesdernier, a descendant of Captain Fellowes, has written the 
book. Hurd & Houghton have brought it out in a handsome 
manner. nee 

An American lady, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney, has written a trag- 
edy in verse, called ‘‘ Bianca Cappello,"’ which is a very creditable 
production, and must greatly enhance the reputation of the author. 
During a long residence in Italy she became familiar with the his- 
toric and climatic incidents of which the story is composed, writing 
the drama in Florence, the scene of the principal action. The facts 
for this historical, fine-art tragedy, may be found in ‘‘ Napier s 
Florentine History,'’’ M. Delécluse’s ‘‘ Florence et ses Vicissitudes,’ 
and Ticozzi's '‘‘ Memorie di Bianca Cappello." The plot upon 
which Mrs. Kinney has so successfully built her poem, is briefly as 
follows: Bianca, a bewitching beauty of the noble house of 
Cappello, fled from Venice and a convent to marry Pietro, a humble 
clerk. In Florence she sought the protection of the prince, son of 
Cosimo de Medici, who shortly after became Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, and so inflamed him that at last he married and crowned her, 
though, to effect this, his wife, Jeanne, Archduchess of Austria, and 
Bianca's husband, were sacrificed. ‘The drama covers the whole 
period of this romantic and tragical story, closing with the death by 
poison of the lovers, when she was in the prime of her beauty and 
power. Mrs. Kinney has treated her subject in a severely artistic 
manner, producing a poem full of fine points. After the Prince 
had seen Bianca for the first time, he says of her: 


‘‘ Is that a creature of this lower sphere ? 
The first-born smile of heaven was not more fair ! 
How her voice, love-toned as soft summer airs, 
Played magic on this heart's ecstatic strings ! 
And she seemed shapen by its harmony — 
Herself as music’s very soul embodied, 
So to become all eyes, all ears at once.” 


Again, in the second act, the Prince says of her : 


‘* Did I e’er look on beauty — ever feel 
What woman's charm was, till I saw that face ? 
Serguidi’s right; no tongue could fitly peer her, 
Unless it were the tongue of Love itself ; 
No pencil, save it stole ethereal colors. . 
Her spiritual charm — 'tis like the sky, 
That, while the painter dips his brush to catch it, 
Changes its phase, and looks him to despair.”’ 


When Prince Francisco finds himself dying, after having drunk 
by mistake of the poisoned cup which his wife had prepared for 
another person, he exclaims: 


‘* My lips grow icy — warm them with thy breath — 
The gates of Paradise are not so sweet ! 
Oh, joy! for Jove there is a life to come, 
‘There we shall grow, in loving, young again, 
There will I give thee an unfading crown: 
Cling closer! do not let me go alone, 
Come—I am going — one more kiss — one more.” 


It is some satisfaction to know that the Prince was faithful to the 
last to the pretty maid he loved when first he saw her. This book 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


OVER one-third, or something like one hundred and twenty-five 
pictures, shown at the winter exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation, were landscapes and marine views, a fact not to be won- 
dered at when we reflect upon the variety and beauty of American 
scenery, the ease with which studies can be made, and the satisfac- 
tion a well-painted landscape affords its possessor. With the Bay 
and Narrows of New York, the sands of Coney Island, and the 
coasts of Long Island; with the coast of New Jersey, the magnifi- 
cent panorama of the Hudson River, the hills of Orange and Ulster 
counties, in New York, the Catskill and Adirondack mountains, 
Long Island Sound, and the thousand-and-one charming places 
which cluster about the metropolis, the artist has within his reach 
all the realities of nature to express upon canvas. He has but to 
throw the conceptions of his own soul into his pictures to make 
them worthy of being admired. A picture without feeling is like a 
clay statue without expression. It is surprising how very near a pic- 
ture may come to being a good one, and yet miss the point by lack- 
ing a few strokes, or by the addition of a little too much color, 
or the working out of too many details. And so, too, many a good 
picture has been overdone. As with an author in writing, an artist 
must know when to stop, never going beyond the point which 
weakens the effect. To reduce painting to the imitation of nature, 
would simply place the art upon the level of the colored photo- 
graph. M. Blanc, in his ‘‘ Grammar of Painting and Engraving, ' 
says: ‘‘ There is now not a single critic, not a single artist, who 
does not see in nature not simply a method to imitate, but a theme 
for the interpretations of his mind.” The landscapes shown at the 
Brooklyn exhibition proved that our artists have a correct concep- 
tion of their art. 

Louis C. Tiffany was represented by two pictures, ‘‘ Clouds; a 
Study on the Hudson," and ‘‘A Court and Alleyway in Amalfi.” 
‘*Clouds " proved to be a remarkably large and brilliant ‘‘ thun- 
der-head,”’ rolling over the highlands of the Hudson. Unfor.u- 
nately, the picture gave the effect of hardness and density to the 
clouds, so much so that they resembled quartz or marble. Clouds 
are always light and fleecy. The other picture was much better 
painted. . 

I. W. Casilear exhibited a large picture of ‘‘ Niagara Falls,” 
very successful in its attempt to put upon the canvas the pictur- 
esque surroundings of the Falls, as seen from the Canadian side, 
with the Cataract House and Niagara village in the distance, with- 
out detracting from the sublimity of the Falls, a hint of which 
is seen in the awful chasm yawning between the banks of the 
river. 

J. W. Casilear had one picture of his own, ‘‘ September After- 
noon,” and one of the late J. F. Kensett’s, which he had finished — 
‘* Beverly Coast, Massachusetts." Both of these were finely exe- 
cuted. The stunted tree on the rocks of the coast scene was ad- 
mirably painted. ‘‘ September Afternoon" was a work of much 
beauty, quiet, attractive, and silvery in tone. 

S. R. Gifford had a large and characteristic sketch, aglow with 
sunshine, called ‘‘South Mountain, Catskill,"" whom all familiar 
with that region recognized at once as a faithful view of wild 
mountains and deep forests in one of their most tender moods of 
azure sky and shadowless tranquillity. 

James M. Hart had a new style painting for him, called ‘* Cattle 
and Sheep, Sunset,"’ in which the animals were the prominent fig- 
ures of the foreground, standing within a shadow. Mr. Hart is not 
yet so fine a painter of ‘‘cattle and sheep"’ as to give them the 
prominent position in a picture. 

A more satisfactory landscape, with cattle, was a ‘* View in the 
Pyrenees," from F. A. Bridgman, an American artist now abroad. 
This piece displayed much genius, and was finely executed. His 
‘*Moorish Interior’’ held a high place in the exhibition, and was 
admired for its delicate coloring, graceful figures, and quiet tone. 

John L. Wiggins, a clever Brooklyn artist, exhibited two land- 
scapes, both good. ‘‘ Sandhills of Coney Island" was an admir- 
able representation of that desolate spot with its scant vegetation. 
The subject was a dreary and desolate one, but Mr. Wiggins 
treated it effectively. ‘‘ Cold and Clearing,’’ by the same artist. 
exactly represented the mood of nature indicated, and was one of 
the gems of the exhibition. 

William De Haas had a large picture, ‘‘ Clearing Off, Appledore 
Island, Isle of Shoals,”’ which was fine in its cloud and storm effects, 
and in that portion of the water represented running over rocks. 
“ Twilight,"’ by the same artist, was a satisfactory picture. 

M. F. H. De Haas sent two good pictures: ‘‘ Star Island, Isle of 
Shoals, N. H.,” and ‘‘ Moonlight.” The last was exceedingly 
brilliant and clever, save in the appearance in the sky of the actual 
moon —a difficulty which only few artists know how to overcome. 
The effect on the water was all that could be wished. 

Three pictures by James C. Thom attracted attention. These 
were ‘‘Morning in Normandy,” ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” and ‘‘ Win- 
ter; the First Snow.’ Mr. Thom is a clever painter of snow 
effects, and bathes his pictures in soft, mellow atmospheres, which 
add to their charms. His figures are rosy-cheeked, and all of his 
works exhibit breadth and feeling. 

Other landscapes, worthy of mention, were ‘‘ Cliffs of the Lower 
Au Sable,” by G. Herbert McCord; ‘‘A Memory of Tropic 
Lands,” by Norton Bush; ‘‘ October on the Hudson River,’’ and 
‘‘On Long Island Shore,” by F. A. Silva; ‘‘ Vermont Scenery,” 
and ‘‘Sunset in Maine,” by W. L. Sonntag; ‘‘ Afternoon in the 
Forest,"’ and ‘‘ An Early Snow,” by Thomas W. Marshall; ‘* On 
the Arno, Florence,” and ‘‘ Scene on the Nile,’’ by Frank Waller ; 
‘* Midsummer,” by A. D. Shattuck; ‘‘ Lake Killarney,” with very 
peculiar atmospheric effects, by the late John F. Kensett; ‘t Lone 
Rock, Grand Menan," and ‘‘ Fog, Highlands, Cape Cod,” by J, 
C. Nicoll; ‘‘ Lake George,"" by William Hart; ‘t Lake George, 
from Crosbyside," by R. W. Hubbard, and ‘' View from Cox- 
sackie,"” by the same; ‘‘In the Orchard," James’ M. Hart, and 
“Snowy Day in the Woods,” by John C. Parker. 

Mr. Hubbard has been elected the new president of the Art 
Association, and a winter exhibition has been held. 








and hunting scenes, and portraits. All the conventionalities of 
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‘« After dark vapors have oppressed our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Born of the gentle South, and clears away 

From the sick heavens all unseemly stains.” 











LAKE GEORGE.—THoMAs MoRAN. 
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